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Here shall he see 


No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 





Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird 


Come hither, 
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Eleven Parkers among 31 me 
High Guns won over $1,750.00 of total purse of $5,075.00. 
Three Parkers of the 9 High Guns among 197 shooters scored 


25 straight. In the hands of Amateurs winning one-third of First 
money against Paid Experts and Manufacturers’ Agents. 


The PARKER is a Winner. The Best Gun in the World. 


Send for Catalogue. 


PARKER BROS, MERIDEN, —*ew Zone sutceroome 


96 CHAMBERS STREET. 
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Ask any of the Largest Jobbing Purchasers of Fish- 
ing Tackle for our Fishing Reels, They all buy them 
and keep a large line in stock and will fill your orders 
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STEVENS IDEAL NO. 44 


Straight Grip, Walnut Stock and Fore-End. 
Oil Finish, Rifle Butt; half-octagon barrel. 














STEVENS IDEAL’ N244 
Made in the following sizes: 


RIM FIRE—2z2 Long Rifle. 25 Stevens, 32 Long. 
Standard length of barrel for rim-fire cartridges, 24 inches. 


W CENTRE FIRE—25-20 Stevens, 32-40 and 38-55. Standard length of ; 


barrel for centre-fire cartridges, 26 inches. 







\) Cannot be surpassed in accuracy or durability. Our new catalogue, describing our complete 
/ line of ALL CALIBRES and STYLES, and containing valuable information 
for shooters, is now ready. Address— 


W J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 2;,2-82x 3689. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. \ 
New York Office, 318 Broadway. 
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‘ The Baker is not only the equal of any gun in shooting qualities, 
4 fineness of workmanship, and beauty of finish ; but also has safety ap- 
7 pliances which make it the best gun for general use. 
Q We will send you our Quarterly for a year, free, if you ask for it. 
od icone GUN & FORGING CO., Batavia, New York.” 
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LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 


Builders of fine pleasure and hunting boats, Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles, 
canoes, gasoline launches, small sail boats. Send Wwipiddiefield, © em 
stamps for catalogue. 7 
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A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG ‘TRAINING, 





By B. WATERS. Just Published. 


‘HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 
the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; Implements and Commands; 
the Natural Method; the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; Inci- 
dental tenga Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Do Handling Retrievers; English Retrievers; 






Price $1.50. 


Qualities of the Retriever 


the Fin er.-Retriever the Dog’s Mentality, etc. Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 
ae mt on rate | is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 


and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order? SPORTS AFIELD P , CO, 


eel heeled maedeinrety te anor dn tations, mail it 








back to me and I will refund your money. AUDE KING. 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
* A Practical 
THE BEST i , Common Sense CAM p STOVE 
et sot In Six Sizes. Pat. Applied For. 
WNIINE ry Fy The lightest, most 
Ne J compact, practical camp 
AND ‘< stove made, either with 





For illustrated Pam 
lets and full informat ~ 
apply to your nearest 
Ticket ° ent or address 
WwW. B. ISKERN, Gen’! 
Pass’r oa Ticket Agent 


Cuicaco & NortH-Western R’y, 
GHIGAGO, ILL. 








or without oven. Won't 
get out of shape, combin- 
ation cast and sheet steel - 
top, smooth body ; heavy 

lining, telescopic pipe 
carried inside the stove. Burns largest wood, 
keeps fire longest of any stove made. Used by over 
6,000 campers, and only one stove returned out of 
the lot. For full particulars, address 


D. W. CREE, Mfr., Griggsville, Ills. 


For BICYCLES, 
ILERS “s: 
REELS, Ete. 














“* PERFECT.” “ STAR.” 
6: 
Best Oiler in the World. \ 
25 cents. to cents. 
**LEADER.” 
Io cents. 
“GEM.” 7 Cts. 


All our oilers are made in the best manner.possible. 
Unequalled for price AND QUALITY. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 174 9th Ave, N. Y. 





“THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE 006," 


A STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


“— A most valuable and interesting series of articles by the 

BEST AUTHORITIES in this country on the Origin, Devel- 

opment, Characteristics, Breeding, Training, Judging, Kennel 
Dogs. 


Management and Diseases of All Breeds of 


Profusely and handsomely illustrated. A superb octavo of 
700 pages; one hundred illustrations. Price (cloth binding) 
reduced to $3.50; sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


Sports Afielé Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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ESTABLISHED 1876. 
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SPORTSMEN’S 
and CIviL ENGINEERS Clothing 


ec 
ev ed, 
Sabu? The best for rough wear in all weather. 
32208 FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH ic, 
=e ée OF CORDUROY, MACKINTOSH, CANV 
Sse be FLANNELS, ETC., SHOWING 
eo °58 ‘ QUALITIES and SHADES. 
Se 26e y 
Fosie a H. J. UPTHEGROVE, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Agents: Simmons Hardware Co., Mention 


St. Louis, Mo. ee ee AFIELD. 
WILL FIND EXCELLENT 


HUNTING and FISHING sh 


*® On the line of the@, 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Sonate. Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, Ce and Virginia. Send 3 cents in postage for 
“HAPP HUNTING GROUNDS : either to . 
J. C. BEAM, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agt., 80 Adams St., Chicago; 
or to W. H. TAYLOE, A. G. P. A., Louisville, Kentucky. 
W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 
J. M. CULP, Traffic Manager, Washington, D. C. 
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E DOUBLE DAILY TRAIN SERVICE 
| FAST TIME ™ BEST ACCOMMODATIONS 
; FOR Abb POINTS IN GOLORADO 
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Vestibuled Sleepers 
Every Night the Year ’round. 

incinnati and dlumbns and 

leveland: 


Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. L. Kimpatt, A. G. P. 
Office, Cleveland, Ohio. 








leveland, 


Elegant Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 


™ For Rates and All Information, call on or address 
Geo. E. Rockwet, A.G. P. A., Penna. Lines, Cor. Fourth and 
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Pullman's xy 
Perfect Safety Bde 


A., Penna. Lines, Weddell House Ticket 


C. E. WinTeRRINGER, Pass. Agt., 83 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 
J. E. HanneGAn, A.G.P.A., 645 Society for Savings, Cleveland, O. 
Cc. F. Daly, General Passenger Agent, Cleveland, 
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THREE GREAT TRAINS. 
“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 


“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 











“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 


E. O. McCORMICK, W. T. LYNCH, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. Asst. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
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By the Favorite______. 


MONON ROUTE 


CHICAGO. LOUISVILLE. CINCINNATI 


Indiana’s Woods and Fields are } 
Full of Small Game. ; 





Have you tried the . 
NEW SLEEPER k 





to Washington and Baltimore, 
via Cencennat2 ? 

It’s a Bull’s-Eye! 4 

FRANK J, REED, G.P.A., City Ticket Office: % 

Chicago. 232 Clark St., Chicago 


No Other Section like it! 


For your Fall Hunt or Fish, or a good § 
all-around rest-up, COLORADO is the 
most attractive place on this continent. 
Fascinating Mountain Scenery and Glori- 
ous Climate are the two essential features. 
Send two cent stamp for “A DAY IN 
THE CANYONS” — beautifully illus- 
trated and descriptive of the mountain re- 
sorts—or for “TROUTING IN COLO- 
RADO WATERS,” if interested in that 
splendid sport. 

Address T. E. Fisher, Asst Gen’l Pass. Agt., 














Gulf Road, 822 Cheesman Block, Denver, Colo. 
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—take one, swallow it and there you are. One who gets just 


as full in any other way is not so uncomfortable at the time. 
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That sensation, to him, comes later. To prevent it take a 


Tabule before going to bed. 
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A new style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now 
for sale at some drug stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended for the poor and 
the economical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had by mail by sending 
forty-eight cents to the RrpANS CHEMICAL Company, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single 
carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 
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The 5 nee: Manufacturers of Athletic and Bicycle 
=Supplies and Uniforms in the World. 


A.6. Spalding & Bros. 


“The Name the Guarantee.” 


Every 
Requisite 
for 

. Base Ball, 
" Athletic 
Sports and 





Pastimes. 


Oficial ouspuere to the Leading Map ge Athletic 
Club and School Teams of the U. S 


The Spalding Official League Ball, 


Adopted by National, Minor, College & School Leagues. 
Base Ball Uniforms, Bats, Gloves, Mitts, 
Chest Protectors, Shoes, Etc. 


The Spalding Chainless Bicycle 
The Sralding Blue Racer (Chain) Models 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue of all Athletic Sports. 


The Spalding Road Wheel (Chain) 
ones A, G. Spalding & Br0S, rainaiinni 
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Ask your 
dealer for it. 





ZUBERBIER’S. 
Patent 





Sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


T is the experience of all 
who have made lon 
tramps with gun in han 

that a tension of the muscies of the arm is produced b 

carrying the gun in the usual way, often giving unsteadi- 

ness and impairing the aim. eé claim that the use of 

this Support will relieve the strain upon particular p»rts, 

placing the weight of the gun, by means of the strap 

upon the whole body. The hunter, while walking p< | 

looking around for game, has the gun resting in the Sup- 
pag bane as ready for quick firing as if he carried it in 
is hands, 


No. 1. Gun Support, 14% in. Leather Strap, Chamois 
covered Support, Each, $1.00. No. 2. Gun Support, 
1% in. Leather Strap, Leather covered Support, 75 cts. 
No, 3. Gun Support, lin. Leather Strap, Leather covered 
Support, 50 cts. No.4. Gun Support, 14 in. Webbing, 
Leather covered Support, 40 cts. 


GEORGE BARNARD & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers. 
199 and 201 Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILLS.. 
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Established 1818. 





By Oriental Gunpowder 
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ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, 


Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 





Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 
“Wing Shot,” 
“Western Sporting,” 
“Wild Fowl,” 
“Falcon Ducking” 


Are popular brands everywhere. 


“ORIENTAL SMOKELESS” 


is now generally considered 
the best Smokeless Powder- 
that has ever been offered 
to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 


with it; both black and Smokeless. 
Portland, Maine. 








A BRASS WIRE CAVES GUN CLEANER 






Used everywhere in the civilized aman 


In a “ pump” gun, start cleaner: 
from the muzzle by compressing. 


Extra brass wire 
gauze sides, 10c. per pair 


All Gauges. 
All dealers. 
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Manufactured ty |, J. TOMLINSON, 108 Beacon Streti, Syracuse. New York. 
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GLOOM. 


A Tale of the Golden Klondyke. 


By R. W. HOLLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Taking one consideration with another, 
A policeman’s lot is not a happy one.” 


The manly, cheery voice of big, 
good-hearted Charlie Doncaster rang out 
across the snow, as I hurried up the path 
leading to his cosy quarters on Christmas 
Day, 1895, and as his soldier-servant 
opened the door for me, Don’s noisy 
laugh rang out from his billiard-room 
and Don’s big voice was heard to say: 
«Why, little woman, we'll be a bloomin’ 
King and Queen. You'll be ‘She that 
must be obeyed,’ and I—Oh! dash it all, 
King Solomon with his miserable little 
tu’ppeny ha’ppeny mines won't be in it 
with me— Hallo! Dick, old boy! tip 
us your flipper. A Merry Christmas, you 
pessimistic old scoundrel—What do you 
think of this for a bloomin’ go?” And 
he picked up from the table a formidable- 
looking document with the mystic super- 
scription, 

“On Her Mayjesty’s SERVICE,” 
and began to read: 

“The Commissioner acting on instructions from the 
Honorable, The Minister of the Interior, who has de- 
cided to establish a post of the North-west Mounted 
Police on the headwaters of the Yukon, wishes you to 
proceed at once to Ottawa, for the purpose of consulting 
with the Minister and himself, and receiving your orders 
and instructions looking to the fulfillment of the Minis- 
ter’s intentions. 


“Inspector Perry has been ordered to relieve you at 
the earliest possible moment.”’ 


», here now! what do you think ot 
that? No more d d Bobby work, 
rounding up whiskey-sellers and horse 
thieves; but a King ‘by crums’ in my 
own right, and the Land of the Midnight 
Sun my stamping ground ”— 

“But,” I said, the moment he stopped 
to take breath, “do you mean to say you 
enjoy the prospect of being banished to 
this God-forsaken country; separated 
from your wife and child, eaten alive by 
flies in the summer, and hibernating like 
a bear all winter—” 

“Company, !!!!’tion!...” 

And my flood of eloquence came sud- 
denly to an end. 

“See here, Dick, old man, I’m sick to 
death of this soldier-policeman’s work. 
Why, I’m nothing but a composite pho- 
tograph of a Beak, a Bobby and a Gauger. 
The old days with their rollicking rides 
to the music of beating hoofs and the 
jingle of accoutrements, the wild ad- 
venturous life of the “Riders of the Plains,” 
have gone, never to return, and I am wild 
to get away from this. While, as for 
leaving Nora, Lola and the Kid, such an 
idea never entered any of our heads. 
They’re coming with me, old moon-face. 
Well, Jim, what is it?” [this to the red- 
coated effigy in the doorway, who saluted 
stiffly, and announced that ‘ Dinner ts 
served.’| And Don, with his sweet-faced 
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wife on his arm, marched out of the room 
—leaving me to follow, while there rested 
on my arm the hand of the sweetest girl 
in the world, which the owner, some few 
days before, had shyly promised to give 
into my safe keeping at some time in the 
future. 

“ And you, Lola sweetheart, what have 
you to say to this mad idea of Don’s?”’ 

“What can I say, Dick? When dear 
Father died, who took me to his home ? 
who has filled the place of a father, a 
brother, yes, and a mother also to a heart- 
broken and lonely girl? Oh, Dick, no- 
body can know, but those who live with 
him and know him, what a great, manly, 
loving heart lies behind that rough and 
boisterous exterior. Whatever Don 
thinks best, I think best also, because of 
my deep and abiding faith in him. Don’t 
fancy that my wishes were not consulted 
and that I did not think of you, my own 
boy, and of the pain such a separation 
must give both of us. The dear fellow 
even offered to provide for me and make 
such arrangements that I might stay here 
or in Winnipeg. But I could see the 
fear of separation gathering in Nora’s 
eyes, and when I thought of her living 
with no woman near her in that Great 
Lone Land, I stifled all selfish feelings 
and cheerfully consented to go with them. 
So don’t make it harder for me, Dick, 
and, after all, three years will soon pass.” 

Who could prevail against such logic 
as this and against such a logician? Not 
I! and soI— Well, I kissed the reas- 
oner, and held my peace. 

At dinner and after, over our pipes and 
billiards, we four talked of nothing but 
the projected journey. The hardships to 
be borne, the sport to be had (we were 
both most ardent sportsmen) and, last, the 
money to be made. On into the small 
hours of the night we still chattered away, 
until so resistless was the compelling in- 
fluence of Lola’s eyes and Don’s logic 
that all my pessimism was banished and 
the romantic side of the undertaking bit 
deep into my imagination. 

Three days after Don left for Ottawa 
to get his final instructions I went back 
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to my drudgery in the city and the two 
women entered with eagerness into the 
womanly occupation of preparing their 
outfit and getting everything ready for 
their sojourn on the borders of the “Arc- 
tic Circle.” 

These events all occurred months be- 
fore any body had heard the magic word 
Klondyke: Before the gold madness had 
become epidemic: In the quiet time when 
people had quite forgotten the fever of 
"49: When Australia and Cariboo were 
but dimly remembered. 

Some restless wanderers from the Cas- 
siar and Cariboo mines had succeeded in 
penetrating into this most inhospitable 
country, and word had come down some 
time before of the discovery of gold in 
paying quantities. So that already a 
steady stream of adventurous spirits had 
begun to set in towards this far distant 
Eldorado. 

By the time my story opens enough 
miners had congregated on the Canadian 
side of the Alaskan border to make it 
necessary for the Canadian Government 
to appoint a representative to this country 
and it was decided to send a detachment 
of the Northwest Mounted Police with 
an experienced and capable officer in 
command who would be vested with full 
authority. The choice could not but fall 
on Inspector Doncaster. Of the many 
strange things that have happened since, 
and how I won both wife and fortune, 
it will be the object of this short narra- 
tive to set forth. 

Don remained in Ottawa for. nearly a 
month, but kept us regularly informed 
of all of his movements and I was made 
supremely happy if not wholly contented 
in dancing attendance on Lola and Mrs. 
D., who had come into the city to com- 
plete the purchase of their outfits and at 
the same time to take their last taste of 
those social gaieties for which at this 
season of the year the Prairie Capital is 
noted. I had written, some time before 
this, to a friend of mine—the Hudson 
Bay Factor at Norway House—and he 
had sent in to me a magnificent team of 
husky dogs, thoroughly broken, and a 
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most elaborate carriol. With this novel 
conveyance Lola soon made herself fa- 
miliar and we two took long excursions 
into the country, so that she soon became 
an adept with the “long thong” and 
could take a piece out of the leader's ear 
with neatness and despatch. 

And then Don came back apd the mis- 
ery of parting began to loom very close 
in the future. In the meantime there was 
pemmican to be made; not out of buffalo 
meat as formerly, but from good, fat 
ranch cattle; and all the hustle and 
hurly-burly of outfitting and provisioning 
forty men for a three-years’ stay in No 
Man’s Land. 

Needless to say I saw very little of 
Don until a week before his departure, 
when I again paid him a visit at his home 
and we talked over his plans. I succeeded 
in gaining his consent to our making a 
convincing and extreme test of the capa- 
bilities of the homing pigeon; in which 
sport we had both of us for some time 
taken considerable interest—both of us 
owning birds that had made remarkably 
long journeys. (Two of our pigeons had 
flown from Edmonton to Winnipeg—a 
distance of a thousand miles.) Our ar- 
rangement was that he should loose two 
birds at a time, at intervals of a month, 
until he had despatched six; and was 
to take with him twelve in all—so as 
to provide against the probable loss of 
some of them during the long journey 
via St. Michael’s and the mouth of the 
Yukon. 

At last the sad day of parting came, 
when I must separate from friend and 
sweetheart; when I must watch disappear 
into the Frozen North the pioneers of a 
band of Argonauts unsurpassed before in 
the history of the whole world. The 
stores and the men in charge of a ser- 
geant had gone on some days before, and 
now the final moment had come. Good 
bye!—Good bye!—God bless you! A 
last grasp of the hand—a vision of two 
soft hazel eyes filled with tears—a shriek 
from the steam monster ahead, that 
seemed to rejoice at the pain it was giv- 
ing, and they were gone: gone. That 
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which had imparted a new impetus to my 
life had been wrenched away from me; 
the cup of happiness had been dashed 
from my lips; and three hopeless years 
seemed to reach out in an interminable 
vista before me. 

A hand on my shoulder; and dear 
old Frank Stimson, my companion 
on many a glorious hunting expedition, 
the best shot and keenest sportsman in 
the Province, said: ‘‘ Pardon me, old boy, 
for intruding on you at such a time; but 
you were such a forlorn-looking object 
that I simply had to speak to you. Come, 
come, Dick! you must not allow a part- 
ing to hip you so; it’s only Au Revoir” — 
and then his keen, grey eyes saddened: 
“Wait until you know what it is to say 
Good bye.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Four months have dragged out their 
weary length and I have only heard twice 
from Don and his party since they left 
Vancouver. The first letter was from 
St. Michael’s, which place they reached 
in good time, and contained a glowing 
description of their trip up the coast. 
They had paid a short visit to the won- 
derful Muir Glacier and were fortunately 
there to see the actual manufacture of 
those terrors of the ocean—those moun- 
tainous monsters of ice and snow which 
this wonderful frozen river is continually 
casting off from its face. They described 
the awful, air-splitting roar with which 
the mighty mass plunged into the ocean; 
the column of water and spray that shot 
high into the air; and the mad way in 
which the vessel pitched and tossed about 
in the wild swirl of tortured water. 

These letters were redolent of the ocean, 
of the gleam and glamour of moonlight 
nights and sparkling champagney days; 
of the enchantments of this magic world 
of islands, fjiords and glimmering land- 
locked bays. I could, in fancy, see 
Lola’s sparkling eyes, dancing with de- 
light, at each new wonder of beauty and 
grandeur; Mrs. D.’s quiet happiness; and 
could hear Don’s mighty laugh go echo- 
ing across those quiet waters, in sheer 
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effervescence of the delight of being alive. 
Then came another long weary wait; 
while every morning and evening I visited 
my loft, in the vain hope that I might find 
a message from my dear one there. 
To-day, September 7, 1896—just six 
months from the date of their sailing from 
Vancouver—I have received a greasy- 
looking packet, reeking of fish oil, tar 
and seal blubber. When I had carefully 
removed the outer covering, there came 
stealing to my nostrils a faint odor of to- 
bacco from the smaller of the two enclos- 
ures; while from the othér emanated the 
scent of the stephanotis and two earnest 
hazel eyes looked lovingly up into mine 
and Lola’s gentle voice sang a love song 
into my ears. These letters were written 
at Circle City (which they had reached 
on July 1), and told of their horrible 
journey up the Yukon in the dirty little 
river steamboat; the constant sticking on 
the sand-bars; and the frightful plague 
of mosquitoes and flies, from which there 
was no escape, day or twilight (for there 
was no night). They plainly indicated 
that all the glamour and romance of the 
early part of the journey had been pushed 
violently into the background and that 
there was nothing before them but hard- 
ship and hard work. Lola told me of 
the wondering and respectful attention 
paid Norah and herself by the wild, half- 
civilized looking miners they were con- 
tinually meeting and the gentle care even 
the roughest of them took to make their 
ways pleasant for them. They were all 
well and so were the dogs; but three of 
the pigeons, one of them being Icarus 
from Don’s loft—the fastest 100-mile 
bird in Manitoba—had died from some 
unknown cause. They expected to be 
hard at work building Fort Cudahay in 
a few days, and Don had decided to jump 
two of the birds, Morning Star and Twi- 
light (both of my loft), on the first day 
of August—just one month later; and 
from that date would jump two birds 
every ten days, until all the birds had 
been flown. The last to be jumped being 
two birds from my loft—Robin Hood and 
Jingo Jim. The first named from the 
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celebrated Cardeza loft and the latter a 
descendant cf two German Army birds 
which I had imported some four years 
before. Both of these pigeons had been 
flown several times from our 1000-mile 
station at Edmonton—Robin Hood hav- 
ing done the distance the year before in 
52 hours and 10 minutes. 

A rapid calculation and I knew all the 
birds had been jumped—the two last some 
time about the Ist of September (seven 
days before); and not one had as yet 
reached the loft, nor had anything been 
seen of them at either Edmonton or the 
600-mile station at Prince Albert. There 
was still hope of some of the birds turn- 
ing up but it was very slight. Imagine, 
then, my surprise when, eight days later, 
upon opening the paper at my lonely 
breakfast table, these startling words 
should stare at me out of the middle of 
the first page: 


NEWS FROM NANSEN. 


A Carrier Pigeon Captured at Qu’Appelle. 
The Cipher Message. Who 
Can Read It? 


The writer then went on to describe 
how one of a party of Winnipeg sports- 
men, who were duck hunting on the 
Qu’Appelle lakes, had shot a carrier 
pigeon and had found attached to its back 
a light tube; upon opening which they 
discovered a cipher message signed with 
the initial N. Then followed a copy of 
the cipher. With trembling hands I 
hurriedly pulled my note-book out of my 
pocket and found upon reference to the 
key (of which Don and I had copies) 
that the sense of the writing was made 
plain to me. In a few seconds I[ had 
mastered this wonderful message that 
had come to me in such a marvelous 
manner and here is what I read: 


Fort CUDAHAY, September Ist. 7:57 a. m. 
Marvelous discovery of placer gold. Let noth- 
ing stand in your way. Get here as fast and by 
shortest route you can. Get dogs. Come in over 
snow via Chilcat Pass and Dalton Trail. Can be 
done in six weeks. Don is with the rush to El 
Dorado Creek. Indian runner has just come in 
with message from him. He has staked claims 
for you. Lola well, and sends love. N. 























In Don’s absence the cipher message 
had been written and despatched by 
Don’s wife, Norah, and her initial had 
given rise to the wild conclusion that the 
bird and the message were from the in- 
trepid Norwegian who had disappeared 
into the dark of the Arctic night about 
three years before. 

As soon as I could gather my wits 
together, I remembered that Frank Stim- 
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patched the following message to Frank : 


It is mine. A message from Doncaster. Bring 
it and come home. Important news. 


My mind was made up, whether Stim- 
son went or not (for I had decided to ask 
him to come). I was going to start, as 
soon as I could get ready, for the one 
spot on earth that was fit to exist in— 
the place where my “Bonny” lived, 





bk 


“* Upon reference to my note-book, the sense of the wonderful message was made plain to me.’’ 





son was having his annual duck hunt at 
Qu’Appelle and that we had nearly quar- 
reled some ten days before upon my re- 
fusal to accompany him as usual. I 
hurried down to the office of the news- 
paper; upon enquiry was shown the des- 
patch; and was not a bit surprised at 
finding Stimson’s name at the bottom of 
it. From the newspaper office to the 
telegraph office was but a step; and al- 
most as soon as I can tell it I had des- 


moved and had her being. There was 
something, too, in that wonderful mes- 
sage: a kind of suppressed excitement; 
the first faint taint of the gold madness 
that had already seized upon my senses: 
that already made me see a fortune and 
a wife quickly won. 

A message from Stimson announced 
his departure from Qu’Appelle that even- 
ing and until his arrival next day at noon 
I was in a state of feverish excitement. 
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The papers were again full of the strange 
message from Nansen and several cor- 
respondents had already sent in transla- 
tions of the cipher, while messages from 
all over the world had been received by 
the Free Press people, enquiring as to 
the authenticity of the Associated Press 
despatches. 

Upon Frank’s arrival next day, after I 
had mourned over my brave little bird, 
Jingo Jim, I told him the secret of the 
cipher message and we decided to keep 
mum and let the news mongers have 
their fling. Photographs of Jim were at 
once taken and sown broadcast all over 
the land, while most extravagant offers 
were made for his poor, weather-beaten 
aud battered little body. All of these, 
of course, at my instance were refused, 
and as I write now, and Lola strums on 
the piano, the dove that bore my olive 
leaf to me is snugly ensconsed, where, 
were he alive, he could see all the happi- 
ness he has secured to his master by his 
gallant death. 

When I proposed to Frank that he 
should accompany me, and after he found 
that he could not dissuade me from un- 
dertaking the trip (which, as he said, 
must prove to be one of terrible hard- 
ship), he consented and told me that he 
had made up his mind to go on a big- 
game hunting trip to the Bad Lands for 
musk ox and caribou, but, out of con- 
sideration for my tender years and de- 
lightful greenness, he would consent to 
change the venue and make it Yukon, 
for mountain goat, moose and ptarmigan. 

With this seasoned traveller as my 
guide, philosopher and friend, the jour- 
ney had no terrors for me; so I quietly 
shifted the thinking from my head to his 
and asked what was the first thing to do. 
With his usual brevity and brusqueness 
he answered thus: ‘Go east on No. 2 
to Port Arthur; hunt up Ogema, Wen- 
dowah and Neekemish, the best woods- 
men and dog-drivers I know; pick up 
three of the finest dog teams we can find; 
get our rabbit-skin sleeping-bags, tobog- 
gans and snow-shoes; pack the whole 
outfit into the express car; get into the 
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sleeper ourselves and light out for Van- 
couver. There—that is enough for you 
to think about for the present, as you will 
have to get a remarkably rapid move on 
you if we’re to get out of the ’Peg by to- 
morrow noon. And as it is now mid- 
night and men must sleep, Good Night!” 
Before I could put out an arresting hand 
he was gone, and, as I had not slept the 
night before, I was soon dreaming of— 
Well, who else could I dream of ? 

The next day we were in Port Arthur 
and, accompanied by our mutual friend 
Donnelly, the Indian agent, we went over 
to the mission, as it is called, to make 
our wants known to the Indians and en- 
quire as to the whereabouts of the three 
men we were looking for. 

I could not but admire Stimson as he 
stood surrounded by a jabbering crowd 
of squaws, children and dogs, and quietly 
talked to them until he had convinced 
them that only the best dogs they owned, 
and dogs, too, that had been broken in 
teams, would satisfy us, and that we thor- 
oughly knew what we were talking about. 
We learned that the three men we wanted 
were hunting, and arranged to have some 
of the fastest runners in the band sent 
after them to bring them in. This they 
said they could accomplish in three days. 
We fixed a day when we would again 
come to the village and with their aid 
make our selection of dogs, toboggans, 
snow-shoes, etc. The interval we utilized 
in carefully checking over our other 
necessaries, cutting out everything that 
was not absolutely needful; for we had 
been warned by an old Hudson’s Bay 
man, whom we had interviewed, of the 
terrible climb we would have over the 
Chilcat Pass. Although this trail has 
been known for some years it had been 
but little used and there were parts of it 
over which we would have to pack our 
outfit as the dogs would have all they 
could do to get themselves over light. 

The three Indians turned up on time, 
the selection of our outfit of dogs, etc., 
was completed, and we were soon on our 
way to the coast. 

All of these events had taken place 
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so rapidly that there had been little room 
for thought; little chance to consider the 
terrible nature of the journey we were 
to undertake—a 2000-mile tramp in the 
gloom of an almost continuous Arctic 


night; braving the frightful storms of the: 


Chilcat; over a country almost entirely 
unknown and untravelled—the only break 
in all that awful solitude being the trad- 
ing post of that intrepid frontiersman, 
Jack Dalton. 

Stimson was an old traveller and so 
these things did not worry him, but dur- 
ing the forced inaction of our railway 
journey I had lots of time to calmly 
weigh all the risks we were taking. We 
were not starting upon our hazardous 
tramp from the mere desire to accumulate 
enormous wealth, nor did we in our many 
talks with each other discuss this phase 
of our undertaking. No. Stimson was 
going for the mere love of adventure, the 
desire to see Nature in all her moods and 
to indulge his passion for the chase; I, 
from the longing to look into a pair of 
bonny hazel eyes that were shining with 
love for me, some where out there in the 
dark of the Arctic night. 

The Indians were splendid fellows; 
not the hideous, consumptive, half-civil- 
ized creatures of the plains, but descend- 
ants of that mighty race of warriors, the 
Hurons, who, single-handed, held the in- 
vincible Iroquois at bay; whose home 
was the pathless forest and mighty lake: 
men who, in spite of the demoralizing 
influences of civilization, still retained 
their calm dignity of manner and robust 
physique; men who had been with Stim- 
son on his celebrated overland trip 
through Labrador; men of whom I had 
heard him say on several occasions, when 
describing that wonderful journey of his, 
that almost the whole credit of bringing 
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it to a successful conclusion belonged to 
them alone. 

Stimson was a perfect giant of strength 
and endurance. Of about the average 
height, with light hair and mustache, 
keen, restless, grey-blue eyes, a rather 
nervous manner, except in an emergency, 
when he was cool, collected and methodi- 
cal. In him the old age of youth had 
not yet merged into the youth of old age. 
All of his faculties, mental and physical, 
were at their very best, and he had al- 
ready made himself famous by his won- 
derful trip through Labrador—going in 
at Quebec and coming out at Ungava 
Bay. In short, if I had had the world 
to choose from, I could not have found 
a companion more to my mind. As for 
myself: well, I was physically perfect; 
sound in wind and limb, and had not lived 
an altogether Lotus-eating life. This, 
then, was our party. We had health, 
strength, pluck and experience, and we 
all felt that if it was humanly possible 
we would eat our Christmas dinner at 
Cudahay. 

A delay of three days in Vancouver, 
to get the balance of our outfit together 
and engage a small steamboat to take us 
to Pyramid Harbor on the Lynn Canal, 
and then we bade Good-bye to Civiliza- 
tion, to ease, and comfort, and good liv- 
ing; and, with the sting and bitterness of 
an early winter already reminding us of 
what yet was in store, we turned our faces 
to the North and entered upon that nev- 
er-to-be-forgotten journey—that weird, 
wild nightmare that even now sends a 
thrill through the after-math of peace, 
joy and happiness which is mine. Then 
Lola will reign a shower of kisses down 
upon my fingerless left hand, and the 
shudder passes into a sigh of rest and 


contentment. 
“To be continued. 
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WITH TYPE AND TRIGGER. 


The Adventures of an Arkansaw “Devil.” 


Edited by 8S. D. BARNES. 


Author of ‘‘ Dunk Cavens’ Luck,’’ ‘‘A Swampland Satrap,” Ete. 


CHAPTER III. 

My First Lessons in the Art Preservative. 

“ T IM,” said Gildersleeve next morning, 
“just to give me a general idea of 
your educational status, suppose 

you take this pencil and write a few lines 

from dictation. Are you ready?” 
“Let ’er go,” said I. And this is what 

I wrote: 

RULES. 
To be observed by all employees of THE HERALD: 
Attend to your own business, and try to learn 
that of your neighbors. 
Don’t be afraid of any one but the Editor. 


Don’t chew the ink roller or pick your teeth 
with the planer. 


Always follow ‘‘copy,” if it takes you upa 
tree. 


“ Good enough,” said he, as I scratched 
the last word. “Horace Greeley never 
wrote a plainer fist, even in his palmiest 
days. Now run over to the pica case 
and try your hand at slinging type. Set 
her double leaded and space with en 
quads. Understand?” 

Of course I understood. Hadn't I 
helped sort out everything the day be- 
fore? And was it likely that all this 
newly-acquired knowledge could be lost 
in one night’s time? Not much! 

Maybe I was a half-hour pegging away 
at this first job; for it turned out to be a 
lot harder than I expected and I had to 
set the first line the second time to get it 
right side up and right end to. It was 
considerable of a trick to make the rows 
come out even without using my pocket- 
knife on some of the type; but after a 
while I got her all right, and went over 
to Gildersleeve’s desk, prepared to accept 
his words of praise in a proper spirit. 
But he didn’t praise me worth a cent. 


“Wrong font,” said he. 


“Looks like 
you'd shovelled up a lot of pi and pound- 
ed it into the stick with a sledge-hammer. 
Not a capital or a punctuation mark in 


the whole business. 
now—” 

(It read: “pont cyiew fhe iuk solllor ,,) 

“See anything wrong about that? Oh, 
you do,eh? Well, now, watch me throw 
this all in and set it up right.” 

It took him less than three minutes 
from start to finish. Iwas watching him 
justify the last line when the office door 
swung open and in came our generous, 
whole-souled backer, Ezra Bush, accom- 
panied by Judge McCarkle. 

‘‘Merely a passing visit,” said the 
Judge, shaking hands with Jack. “I 
wanted to extend to you the thanks of 
the community for selecting Oak Flat as 
the scene of your future journalistic la- 
bors. You'll have an appreciative con- 
stituency, Mr. Gildersleeve. We're all 
with you in spirit and will not prove 
backward in offering material encourage- 
ment.” 

“That’s right!” said Dick Absolom, 
who had followed them in; “I’m willin’, 
for one, to put up liberal for any paper 
that’ll help convert you fellers to sound 
Republican principles. Here’s my quota, 
Mr. Editor.” 

“But she’s a Democrat sheet—or, at 
least, that was my under ——”’ 

‘‘Gentlemen,” remarked Gildersleeve,. 
with an impressive show of confidence, 
“to the present company—all friends of 
the HERALD and myself—I may state 
that I can’t afford risking the success of 
a promising venture by assuming too 
pronounced a stand in political matters. 


Look at that line, 
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There’s plenty of room in this flourish- 
ing burg for a live local paper devoted 
to local improvement and progress, and 
I think I’m the man to improve the 
offered opportunity; but when it comes 
to a total stranger dropping in here and 
assuming to pose as the political adviser 
of men who have grown grey in party 
harness— Gentlemen, I am not totally 
deficient in the matter of cheek, but to 
attempt anything of that sort would be 
simply preposterous. Don’t you think 
so yourselves?” 

“ Gildersleeve’s right,” seconded Bush, 
with a sly wink the others failed to catch. 
“Right in his reasonin’ and more’n right 
in comin’ out flat-footed and tellin’ us 
what’s what. Dad gum politics, any 
how; let ’em run theirselves. What we 
want, sir, is to boom the town; get new 
people here and pocket their money. 
That’s sound financial policy, Judge. 
The editor’s out for the stuff, and so are 
you, sir, and so am I; and as for Dick 
Absolom’s undertakin’ shop, that ain’t 
makin’ expenses to-day—why, sir, get 
thirty or forty Northern families in here 
and his business would fairly howl. Yes, 
sir; fairly howl!” 

I could see that this line of argument 
only half filled the bill with McCorkle, 
but I reckon he remembered that his 
dollar for a year’s subscription was al- 
ready paid in, and felt it would be foolish 
to take stock in a scheme and then try 
to butt it off the track. Any way, before 
the visitors left, Jack had cornered each 
of them for an advertisement—besides 
writing down everything they could tell 
him in the way of local news. 

“Remember, Jim,” said he, when we 
were once more alone, “ the first duty of 
a newspaper man is to ask questions.” 

“An’ then, to print everything he 
knows,” said I. “Hello, hyar comes 
Fightin’ Bill Tupper. Wonder what he’s 
arter, now?” 

Bill Tupper was one of our close-to-town 
farmers, and quite a character in his own 
way. No body ever saw him without a 
spite of some sort against someone of his 
neighbors. He wasalways on the war-path 
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and thirsting for blood; but, inthe memory 
of the oldest settlers, had never had the 
smallest kind of a scrap. As he stuck 
his head in the door I could see that he 
was red-hot and boiling over. 

“T want ter put a piece in ther paper,” 
said he. “ What’ll she cost?” 

“Regular local rates, 5 cents a line,” 
said Gildersleeve. “Pay a dollar for a 
year’s subscription and I'll run you ten 
lines, one time, free.’’ 

“In big letters?” 

‘“‘ Big as we've got.” 

“She goes, pardner,” said Bill. ‘Git 
yer pencil an’ take er’ down. Begin: 
‘Notice: TER SPINDLE-SHANKED BuD 
Jounson. I seed ye when ye stoled my 
hoss collar I work on my ole Molly mule 
las’ Sunday night out’n ther corn-crib 
about half-pas’ nine. Bring it back or 
somethin’ll drap.’ That’s all—jes’ sign 
’er ‘ Bill Tupper’, an’ let ’er flicker.” 

“Couldn’t do it, Mr. Tupper,” replied 
Jack sweetly. “There’s a severe penalty 
attached to libelling a fellow citizen, and 
the HERALD can’t afford the luxury of a 
damage suit at this stage of the game. 
Suppose we alter the wording of this to 
read: ‘Notice, to the spindle-shanked, 
disreputable skunk who was seen to steal 
the horse collar, etc’. How does that 
strike you?” 

“Kin ye runit in jes’ that way? Skunk, 
an’ dishragable ?—jes’ like you said?” 

“Sure thing; if I mention no names 
save your own. Watch the first column 
of local page, this week. Good morning, 
Mr. Tupper. Callagain,please. Always 
glad to see our friends.” 

And Fighting Bill was politely hustled 
into the street, leaving me to fresh medi- 
tations upon the manifold mysteries of 
country journalism, as well as the re- 
markable professional acuteness of my 
employer. 

All that morning the office was crowd- 
ed with visitors, for every man and boy 
in town made it their business to come 
right in and stand around in the way, 
handling and asking fool questions about 
everything in sight. There wasn’t a bit 
of use trying to get any§work done, but 
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Gildersleeve was right in the swim from 
the word go and took in more money 
than I had seen before in six months. 
He had a way of sizing up his man at 
first glance, and if there wasn’t a dollar 
in sight he would content himself with a 
quarter; but, all the same, when he cor- 
nered a “victim” the silver had to come. 
No guilty man was allowed to escape. 
Old Deacon Graham, among others, sub- 
scribed for a year, and pretty soon his 
three unmarried sons, all living at home, 
happened in, one at a time, and put down 
their names and the cash for six months 
each. It looked like the Graham family 
was giving us more backing than we had 
a right to expect, but of course Gilder- 
sleeve knew nothing of the way matters 
stood, and it wasn’t part of my duties to 
discourage patronage. 

While the mob was the thickest I 
slipped out and over to the livery stable, 
to see one of my best and most trust- 
worthy friends. I brought him back 
with me a few minutes later, and, for a 
wonder, found my employer alone, stand- 
ing in the office door. He seemed to 
look upon my companion with disfavor 
and I stumbled over the introduction as 
lively as possible. 

“It’s Borax,” said I. “He’s my dog, 
‘cause a drugstore man give him to me, 
an’ I raised him from a pup.” 

“I’m certainly much obliged to you,” 
said Gildersleeve, as smooth as a soap- 
gourd. 

“What for?” 

“For your information. Are you sure 
it's all dog? Why, of all the nonde- 
scripts I ever saw! Money wouldn't 
hire me to own such a mongrel.” 

“Then I kin give him away,” said I 
disconsolately ; for I set lots of store by 
Borax and hated awfully to see him go. 
“ He’s the best ‘coon an’ squirrel dog in 
town, an’ll bite a nigger on sight; but if 
you don’t like him, that settles it. I 
reckon Bill Tupper’ll take him, an’ glad 
of the chance.” 

‘‘What!” said Gildersleeve. ‘Would 
you actually be so cruel, Son—bun? Give 
Borax the cold shoulder? Poor old 
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Borax—the partner of your hard for- 
tunes—your tried and trusted henchman? 
Not much, my boy; we'll keep him. He 
looks like a natural-born biter and we 
won't do a thing but make him our fight- 
ing editor—the third corner in our in- 
comparable journalistic triangle. That's 
what we'll do, Jimmy; it’s an _inspira- 
tion!” (But it wasn’t anything of the 
sort; merely some more of Jack Gilder- 
sleeve’s contrariness.) 

After our second day of office work 
we were disturbed less and the way we 
slung type was acaution. Saturday was 
to be our publication day, and by Thurs- 
day night the paper was all up—except- 
ing a column or so that we had reserved 
for locals. I had learned a whole lot 
during that first week, and was beginning 
to think myself considerable of a printer; 
and when, on Friday morning, Gilder- 
sleeve decided to take a round with Ezra 
Bush among the country subscribers— 
leaving me to wrestle alone’with our first 
order for job work—I felt as happy as a 
king and capable of doing wonders. 

“Two hundred 6x8 flyers,” said Jack, 
handing me the “copy.” “Jason Sweet 
wants ’em run off and scattered broadcast 
over the country. Give ‘em to every- 
body, you know, and sling a lot in every 
wagon that leaves town—it’ll be fun for 
the boys.” 

“Much display ?” 
look wise. 

“Sure. Spread yourself all you like; 
but be sure and get off the job by noon.” 

That was enough for me. I ransacked 
the job cases and found two lots of type 
of the same height—one straight up and 
the other slanting—and decided they 
would look prettier if they were mixed. 
Then I remembered what Gildersleeve 
had said about being sure to use plenty 
of capitals, and was glad I had thought 
of that in time. I wanted the HERALD's 
job work to be ’way up in G, and as 
there was plenty of ornamental border 
laying around loose, I gathered onto the 
prettiest and fixed things to the Queen’s 
taste. My! but wasn’t I tickled when 
the first bill came offthe press! I pasted 
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it on the wall, and I guess it is there to 
this day,.exactly as it looks here, though 
on a larger scale: 


NOTICE. 


| WANT ¢o fire seven cotton 
pickers, also ANOTHER /amily, or 
a good smart man and \W\|FE to 


J.P. SWEET. 





board hands. 











CHAPTER IV. 
‘* Business before Pleasure.”’ 

This is a funny world, and one of the 
queerest points about it is the way great 
big, over-grown men will stumble over 
the straws that strew their paths, while 
mountains wouldn’t turn them from a set 
purpose. Gildersleeve, with his HERALD, 
was on the high road to success. He 
had put down all opposition, harmonized 
discordant elements and joined cross in- 
terests in a straightforward, steady pull 
in the right direction; and here I come 
in with my fool ambition to do something 
wonderful, and upset everything by one 
master stroke. There was a straw across 
the path—platced there, innocently, by my- 
self. 

Jack’s trip through the rural districts 
had been successful in a way he had not 
expected. Late in the afternoon he had 
happened upon a plantation where a cot- 
ton-picking bee was in progress, with a 
dance to follow, and, at Bush’s sugges- 
tion, he stayed and took in the whole 
thing—making friends right and left and 
adding a whole lot of subscribers to his 
list. At the wind-up, their double-seated 
buggy had come in handy; for there 
were three girls left without company to 
see them home and Jack took them 
aboard and drove six miles out of his 
way for their accommodation. When 
he finally pulled into Oak Flat the sun 
was just rising and the town was begin- 
ning to show signs of life. 

Snuggled up‘in the blankets, I was 


deep in my beauty sleep when Gilder- 
sleeve shook me by the shoulder and then 
sauntered over and stood looking out at 
the window. 

“Sun-bun,” said he, “will you kindly 
crawl into your clothes and come here.” 

I neglected his first request but com- 
plied with the second. Sleepy as I was, 
I caught an unusual tone in his voice 
which told me that something had oc- 
curred to put him out of humor. 

“Jimmie,” said he, “‘ Do you see. yon- 
der poster on the court-yard fence ?”’ 

“T pasted her there,” said I. “It’s one 
of Jason Sweet’s ads. for cotton-pickers.” 

“Can you read it?” 

“Not from hyar—it’s too fur. Thar 
don’t nuthin’ show up but them black 
capital letters.” 

“Good enough. Just read what you 
can make out at this distance. What 
does it say?” 

“Thar'd be nosense in it—only a word 
hyar an’ thar— But hold on! Well, 
I'll be swiggled!” 

I had tumbled, at last ; for it was there, 
as plain as the nose on my face: 

“Notice. I Want ANOTHER WIFE. 
J. P. Sweet.” 

I sank back on the bed, too thorough- 
ly paralyzed to speak, or even think. 

“Well, sir,” said Jack ; ‘‘ you claim to 
know everybody within ten miles of Oak 
Flat. What can you tell me of the pres- 
ent Mrs. Sweet? I want to know par- 
ticularly, because she was in town yes- 
terday afternoon, saw that bill from across 
the street and drove back home, without 
making a purchase or even getting out 
of her carriage. What’s her reputation 
for sweetness of temper ?” 

I told what I knew in as few words as 
possible. Jason Sweet was living with 
his second wife—a red-headed ex-school- 
ma’am from Missouri. People said that 
she was a holy terror to gossip and quar- 
rel, and was so jealous of her husband 
that he had been forced to give up his 
bible class in the Sunday School and 
was never seen at public gatherings un- 
less in her company. Whether she would 
be “all worked up” over this supposed 
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fresh proof of Jason’s fickleness, I couldn’t 
say; but I thought 

“Never mind about that, now,” inter- 
rupted Jack, ‘‘ your thinking should have 
been done earlier in the game. Dress, 
eat your breakfast and get a saddle-horse 
from the livery barn. Sweet didn’t go 
home last night. He had business at 
Hale’s Store—if you know where that 
is—and by hard riding you may manage 
to cut him off and save a whole lot of 
trouble for all hands of us. I'll send 
him a few of the bills and a letter from 
the HERALD explaining — explaining ” 

“Qh, say it,” said I; “ I’ve been called 
a fool before an’ thar’s no danger of 
hurtin’ my feelin’s. But it’s a waste of 
time writin’ the letter. I’ve been know- 
in’ my own failin’s for the last seventeen 
years or less, an’ I reckon I kin describe 
‘em quicker an’ in plainer words than any 
editor that ever slung ink. But how in 
natur’ kin you run the press if I hain’t 
here?” 

“T’ll manage,” said Jack. “Don’t you 
waste any time worrying, but just ‘git 
up an’ git.’” 

In ten minntes I was cutting dirt for 
Sweet’s Plantation, riding the best horse 
in Oak Flat. For ten miles I never broke 
a lope; for, come what might, I was 
bound to head off my man and save his 
tolerably grey hairs from the avenging 
broom-handle. The mission of the HER- 
ALD, as outlined in its motto, was to 
“Educate, Elevate and Promote Pro- 
gress,” and it shouldn’t be said that its 
presence in the community had wrought 
discord before the first issue was off the 
press. Notmuch! I might kill a horse 
in trying to prevent it, but the sweetness 
of the Sweets’ domestic life should never 
be marred by act of mine. 

If I had not been pressed for time I 
would have regretted taking such a trip 
on such a morning with nothing to shoot 
with. The first turn in the road brought 
me plump on a flock of partridges, and 
they barely flew over the fence—drop- 
ping in the grass beyond. A little farth- 
er on I saw a rabbit; and then I struck 
the edge of the big woods, which were 





full of squirrels. I could hear, above 
the clatter I made, the Bumpity—bump ! 
of falling nuts, and, now and then, would 
catch a glimpse of some big red or grey 
bushy-tail balancing himself on a swing- 
ing twig or making a flying leap from 
tree to tree. Gildersleeve had told me 
that there were a couple of guns packed 
down in his baggage, and I guess it is 
lucky I had not asked the loan of one of 
them that morning; though, as things 
turned out in the end, I might have been 
worse employed than in bagging a mess 
of squirrels for our dinner. 

I met Sweet half-way from his planta- 
tion to Hale’s Store, told my story in a 
sheepish sort of a way, and gave him the 
hand-bills and Jack’s letter. He read 
them carefully ; then folded them up and 
stuck them inside his boot-top. 

“T ain’t sorry this happened,” said he; 
“for it shows me your newspaper man’ll 
do'to tie to. But, all the same, you’ve 
wasted right smart time and did a lot of 
hard ridin’ fer nothin.’ I’ve knowed fer 
a long time as how my old ’oman didn’t 
have many friends among our neighbors 
—bein’ as she’s eddicated dif’rent an’ 
they don’t understan’ her ways—but I’m 
hyar ter tell ye she’s jes’ the best ‘oman 
God ever made, an’ she hain’t been abus- 
in’ of me enough ter hurt. More’n 
that: I reckon she didn’t come home 
las’ night, fer she aimed ter drive right 
through town an’ go on ter Brother’s, on 
’Simmon Branch. No, sir; some of them 
Smart Alecks in Oak Flat have been 
playin’ yer boss fer a sucker. Why, 
blame it all!—don’t ye reckon an old 
school-ma’am would have seed the blurr 
of them little letters aroun’ the big ones? 
An’ wouldn’t she have stopped ter read 
’em all, afore gittin’ red-headeder’n everan’ 
startin’ onthe war-path ? Well, I’dsmile!”’ 

I was feeling considerably relieved, but 
right smart madder than was good for a 
fellow of my delicate nerves and gener- 
ally excitable nature. For the best part 
of a week I had been dreaming of the 
way I was going to twist the crank of 
that wonderful press and run out HEr- 
ALps faster than four boys could stack 
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them up. I had imagined Jack’s look of 
surprise as I slathered ink on the stone 
and twirled the roller with the skill of a 
veteran—and now, here was publication 
day,and me fifteen miles from the office ! 
I don’t remember just what I shouted 
back to Sweet as I turned my horse’s 
head square towards the bushes lining 
the road, but I do know that my mind 
was made up to split the woods wide 
open on the short side of the triangle, 
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Five or six miles an hour would have 
been nothing over good roads, and I 
could have managed it, any way, if noth- 
ing had happened. But—— 

Well, I thank goodness it was through 
no fault of mine that I failed. Accidents 
happen every day—just happen—and no 
one is, or could be, held responsible. It 
was just luck that Bill Tupper should be 
hunting that day; that I should hear the 
bellowing of his old clabber-mouthed 





‘* When the hounds piled in on top, I managed to slip out of the thick of it—leaving 
them to fight it out in their own way.’’ 


and so cut down the distance home by 
at least a half-dozen miles. The country 
to be crossed was rough—even for Ark- 
ansaw—but I knew every inch of it like 
a book and could have drawn a map of 
the log roads and cow-paths I intended 
travelling. 

It was then about 10 o'clock in the 
morning and I was in hopes of getting 
back to Oak Flat by noon, and possibly 
in time for my share of the press work. 





hounds; or that the crippled buck they 
were following should have crossed the 
road in plain sight and not more than a 
hundred yards ahead of my horse. Up 
to this point Chance was running the 
game, and all that followed happened as 
amatterof course. I guess it would have 
taken a double-and-twisted log-chain to 
have held either myself or my horse out 
of a race that promised so fair. And,My! 
wasn’t it a bully old run while it lasted! 
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The deer had one hind-leg swinging 
about loose as he ran, but was making 
good time for all that, with six or seven 
dogs stringing out behind and myself at 
the tail of the whole procession. It was 
a sight race from the minute I entered it, 
up hill and down, and across hollows, 
and most of the way over ground as 
rough as the backyard of a rock-quarry. 
At last we found ourselves heading 
straight at a deep ravine with over-hang- 
ing sides, and the buck wanted to pull 
away to the left; but I headed him back 
and forced him to take the jump. It was 
thirty feet from side to side and of course 
he fell short, while the dogs, coming up 
one by one, fetched a howl or two and 
went yelping and sliding down after him, 
and I could hear them baying at the 
bottom of the ravine. 

I slid off of my horse, ran forward and 
looked down upon as pretty a sight as I 
ever expect to see. Evidently the buck 
had struck bottom right side up, but the 
hounds had followed so closely that he 
was cut off to the right and left and was 
forced to choose a good stand in prefer- 
ence to a poor run. He had backed in- 
to a little pocket where his foes had to 
reach him in the front or not at all, and 
had already disabled a couple of them 
with blows from his big, sharp horns. 
From my position directly above him I 
could only see his head and shoulders— 
the overhang of rocks hiding the rest. 
It was pretty plain that he had the 
hounds bluffed and would be able to keep 
them at a respectful distance unless they 
got outside help; and that is just what I 
proposed giving them. Glancing around 
I found as big a rock as I could lift— 
held it for a second squarely over the 
buck’s head, and then I let it go—and 
JSollowed it down! 

In my excitement I had leaned forward 
a trifle too far and lost my balance. It 
was only a twelve or fifteen-foot tumble, 
but it was a soul-satisfying distance for 
me. I wouldn’t have had it a foot farth- 
er if I might. Rock, boy and dogs hit 
that deer in one, two, three order, and I 
guess it was a good thing the rock had 





the first call; for, otherwise, the deer 
might have proved more than a match 
for us all. As it was, he was on his 
knees before I happened along, and when 
the hounds piled in on top I managed to 
slip out of the thick of it and left the 
brutes to fight it out, which did not take 
long, as the hounds had now everything 
going their way. And when Bill Tup- 
per happened along, a few minutes later, 
I was sitting on the dead buck, counting 
my bruises and wondering whether I 
could ever climb out of that rocky hole 
and manage to get back to my horse. 


CHAPTER V. 
In which The Herald Smells Gunpowder. 


As a matter of course, “ Fighting Bill” 
Tupper was mad. Always suspicious of 
his fellow man, he straightway jumped 
at the conclusion that I had deliberately 
gone about robbing him of a deer which 
was rightfully his own, since his hounds 
had pursued it and his shotgun had crip- 
pled it; and the way he camesliding over 
that bluff would have astonished a Boston 
Mountain blacksnake. 

“T drawed fust blood an’ I claims the 
hide,” said he. “ By rights the hull crit- 
ter’s mine, cause my dogs cotched it an’ 
killed it.” 

“Bill,” said I, “that ole feller’s neck’s 
bruk square off. Gether onto his horns 
an’ give ’em a twist, an’ you kin see for 
yourself. Thar! What didI tell ye? But, 
all the same, he’s yours if you'll only give 
me a lift out’n here an’ set me on my hoss. 
Bein’ a newspaper man an’ a gentleman 
sportsman, I’m jest out huntin’ for the fun 
of the thing, an’ meat is no objick. But 
don’t go to monkeyin’ ’round over the 
butcherin’ bizness. I want to be ridin’.” 

I was telling thetruth. Every bone in 
my body seemed to be split into splinters 
and I smarted all over like a skinned cat- 
fish in a barrel of brine, but my greatest 
suffering came from the thought that our 
new press was grinding out its first grist 
and I was not there to turn the crank. 

“T’ll fotch the hosses aroun’ by the 
crossin’ down yonder, an’ mebby I kin lead 
‘em up the ravine,” said Tupper; and this 
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was exactly what he managed to do, after 
agooddealof trouble. BythistimeI was 
beginning to recover from the effects of 
my fall, and, at Bill’s suggestion, com- 
menced hobbling across the gulch, forward 
and back, to limber up my running gears 
and satisfy myself that I was not going to 
be a life-long cripple. 

“No j’ints slipped, as fur as Ikin see,” 
said Bill, after watching me a few min- 
utes. “’Pears like one of yer legs’s 
twisted half-way ’round above the fetlock, 
an’ thar’s a leettle skinned place—’bout 
the size of a hoss blanket—forrard of yer 
year; but that'll all come right ina week 
or two. Steddy this ole deer, Jimmie, 
till I kintie him ahind ther saddle. Thar! 
that'll fix him. Now, give us yer leg, 
an’ up ye go!” 

Once in the saddle I was all right 
again, though I was feeling too sore to 
attempt hard riding. Bill insisted that I 
should ride around by his home, where 
we left the deer and dogs; and he then 
accompanied me to town—first rubbing 
my numerous hurts with a mixture of 
“coal ile an’ hog’s lard,” which he said 
was a ‘“‘dead-sure cure fur anything ’cep- 
tin’ ole age an’ whiskey-sick.” I could- 
n’t see that I felt any better from the 
application, but the smell of the kerosene 
gave me something new to think about, 
and I was naturally the gainer by having 
my mind drawn away from other troubles. 

Riding slowly, it was perhaps 3 o’clock 
when we rode into Oak Flat, and the first 
thing I noticed was a crowd of menat 
the blacksmith shop, looking over a paper 
which I easily recognizedas the HERALD. 
Dick Absolom was in the group and I 
could see that he was terribly excited, 
for he was talking loud and fastand shak- 
ing his fore-finger at the paper he held in 
the other hand. Tupper rode overto see 
what was going on, while I went around 
by the stable, left my horse, and made 
my way to the office. I found Gilder- 
sleeve and Bush in consultation with 
closed doors—the latter nervous and evi- 
dently out of sorts, while Jack seemed 
just the same as ever, though a little bit 
tired from his hard day’s work. A stack 


of freshly folded papers lay on the desk. 
Farther back, leaning in a corner, stood 
a nice-looking breech-loading shot-gun 
and a Model of ’86 Winchester. I no- 
ticed this at a first glance, and by the 
time I had finished telling of my wonder- 
ful deer hunt I had studied out the situ- 
ation pretty accurately and was not much 
surprised by further developments. 

“Here’s the HERALD, Son—bun,” said 
Jack. “ Squint it over and passjudgment.” 

“It’s mighty purty,” said I, taking 
plenty of time for my inspection, for I 
couldseethat Gildersleeve and Ezra were 
watching me closely. “Looks as bright 
as a new red wagon, an’ the letters show 
as plain as bear tracks in the snow.” 

‘‘Typographically perfect, eh?” sug- 
gested Jack. 

“ An’ plum full of news,” said I, glanc- 
ing over the local page. ‘ Hyar's all 
about Joe Dobson’s twins—an’ the burn- 
in’ of Crawford’s smoke-house—an’ pure 
whiskey at Pete Mix’s saloon—an’—an’” 

Then I swung the sheet again, sank 
down in a chair and looked at my com- 
panions dumbly, with a sinking of the 
heart that I had never felt before. 

“You have found it?” asked Jack. 

I nodded. 

“Two items ?” 

“Three of ’em.” 

Ezra Bush leaned forward as though 
about to speak, but Jack motioned for si- 
lence. 

“ Read ‘em, Jimmie,” said he. ‘‘ May- 
be you've struck a new pay-streak.” 

They were“ locals”: short, crispy,and 
to the point. 

—‘ Honest Jason” Sweet favored us with a visit 

and an order for some job work—which was duly 

executed in our best style of workmanship. Mr. 

Sweet is a progressive and successful citizen, and 


the HERALD duly appreciates this early exhibi- 
tion of his friendship. 

—Intelligence has just been received that the 
U. S. Marshals last night raided a still on the 
head of ’Possum Branch, killing one of the own- 
ers who resisted arrest. The remainder of the 
gang escaped, but will likely be rounded up in 
due time: Justice can not always be evaded. 


—Our dingy little office was brightened this 
morning by the smiling faces of Miss Cora Asso- 
lom and Miss Luella McCorkle, two of the super- 
latively fair of Oak Flat’s many fair ones. Come 
again, ladies: you will always be welcome visitors. 
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“I don’t see anything wrong in that 
last paragraph,” said Jack. “Say, Bush, 
can you see where the connection comes 
in?” 

“The boy’s right,” replied Ezra, “though 
I didn’t see it at first. This is the way 
it stands: As I just told you, sir, it is 
Judge McCorkle’s brother and nephews 
that are moonshinin’ over on ’Possum— 
Yes, sir; it was old Doctor McCorkle 
that was salivated last night by the mar- 
shals, sir; andthe Sweets and McCorkles 
have been killing one another over an old 
feud ever since the War. Fu’thermore, 
sir, Dick Absolom’s girl is a Sweet on 
her mother’s side, sir, and you have giv- 
en her name precedence over that of 
Miss Luella McCorkle—a young lady 
who can rightfully claim to be the belle 
of Oak Flat, sir!” 

Gildersleeve may have caught the sig- 
nificance of this last remark, but if such 
was the fact he allowed it to pass without 
discussion. His eyes had followed my 
own to the two guns standing near, and 
he walked over to the corner, picked up 
the Winchester and placedit in my hands. 

“It’s yours, Son—bun, and it’s loaded, 
slap up to the last notch. Maybe it'll 
come handy for deer killing where rocks 
are scarce.” 

“Or for shootin’ McCorkles, if they 
git too thick or too sassy,” said I. 

“Just so,” replied Gildersleeve. ‘But 
we'll avoid trouble if —” . 

Just then the door swung open and 
Dick Absolom came in, carrying a dilap- 
idated old muzzle-loader—rust-eaten and 
tied together with buckskin thongs. 

“Glad to see you, Dick,” said the ever 
polite Bush. “ How’s everything goin’?” 


“Howdy, Bush; howdy, Mr. Editor; 
howdy, Jim. Oh,times are warmin’ and 
everybody is wide awake. There’s nota 
horse left in the livery barn, and the boys 
are ridin’ in all directions. The Flat will 
be red hot by midnight. How do you 
stand in this matter, Ezra?” 

“Sir, ’'m with the HeEraLp—straight- 
out on the side of law and order. Mr. 
Gildersleeve's position is the only correct 
one, sir. I say this in spite of the fact 
that I inherited a feud and have settled 
—settled it, sir, like a man, and accord- 
ing to my ideas of justice at the time be- 
ing. But times have changed, sir, and 
we must change with them.” 

“ Judge McCorkle counts on your help.” 

“And he shall have it, sir. Yes, sir; 
he shall have it when he regains his 
senses and becomes deserving of an hon- 
est man’s aid.” 

“Or when he happens to be the top 
dog in the fight,” I whispered to Gilder- 
sleeve. “ You'll have to watch the old 
gent—He’s a McCorkleite clear through, 
but aims to be found on the winning side.” 

“Come outside a minute,” said Jack. 
“Now, then—Do you think there’ll be 
trouble?” 

I had opened my lips for an affirmative 
reply, when something whistled through 
the six inches of space separating us and 
struck the office door—Ker-biff! And 
at the sameinstant a cloud of whitesmoke 
concealed an upper window in the build- 
ing across the way. 

“ There’s your answer!” said I. “They're 
practicin’ at you an’ me from Judge Mc- 
Corkle’s winder. Mebby we'd better go 
inside an’ bring our own battery into ac- 


tion.” 
To be continued. 


A FISHER KING. 


My throne is on the shady brink; 

My realm lies in the pool so fair; 
My sceptre is the curving rod; 

The boughs, my castle in the air. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


JosepH ANDREWS CONE. 
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A CAMP CATASTROPHE. 






By R. RITCHIE. 


PEAKING of camps, there is recalled to my 
mind the saying of a friend of mine, now 
dead, and formerly a companion upon many a 
hunt. It was to the effect that if you could live 
amicably with a man for two weeks in camp, you 
could pass the balance of your existence with him 
elsewhere, under any conceivable conditions. 
There is not a little truth in the observation. It is 
a notorious fact that the best as well as the worst qualities of human nature are 
brought to the surface when tried out by the exigencies of camp life. Self-help and 
dependency, self-sacrifice and selfishness, good-nature and ill, all are brought into 
vivid comparison and contrast when two or more men, laying aside the convention- 
alities of life, enter upon its primitive conditions. It is then that all that is good in 
aman and much that is evil is evinced. Many friendships have been cemented and 
not a few widely severed under the varying conditions of camp life. 

I am not over-particular myself nor, I trust, punctiliously exacting; but I have 
never found myself twice in a camp-hunt with the man who shirks his share of the 
necessary work, consumes more than his share of the camp’s luxuries, grumbles 
unceasingly over inevitable conditions, is continuously profane or obscene or who 
makes of an outing only an excuse for persistent inebriety. I have spread my 
blankets in some fourteen different States and Territories and have foregathered 
with some pretty queer specimens of the genus homo around the camp fire—both 
red and black and white; nevertheless, 1 draw the line at camp hogs and hog- 
gishness, whether exhibited in porcine manners or swinish habits and conversation. 
And it is a rather noteworthy fact in this connection, that it is the product of civili- 
zation—the man who goes with you from the town or city—who offends in these 
particulars, rather than the man of the plains or the son of the forest. It is not 
usually the backwoodsman or the trapper or the cowboy who abuses whiskey in 
camp or entertains you with the slang and obscenity of the canaille. Under all their 
roughness of manner and uncouth bearing, thereis a delicacy of feeling and a 
kindliness of sentiment about many of the men who live close to Nature’s heart 
that surprises the uninitiated. 

Pleasant and congenial companionship, then, makes a pleasant camp under 
many otherwise unfavorable conditions, while the most delightful of natural sur- 
roundings will hardly compensate for the presence of even one specimen of porcine 
human nature. But this is in the way of digression. I shall not forget soon my 
summer camp of this year of grace. In natural beauty and situation it stands un- 
excelled among Memory’s pictures. You entered the head of Bear Creek Cajion 
by a very good horse-trail. You travel down it; now skirting the sides of the 
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cafion itself; now following the banks of 
the virgin trout stream, which foamed 
and eddied over the white boulders at its 
bottom. Two or three miles of this and 
then the rugged and precipitous sides of 
the cafion begin to recede and the bottom 
to broaden out into sun-lit glades and 
little park-like openings, while the stream 
flows upon a less uneven bed. At one 
spot in particular the alders stand in pic- 
turesque groups; the brook, coming 
‘round a sharp bend, forms a translucent 
pool; the bank shelves down gently to 
it; and the sun, shut out by the steep 
sides of the cafion further up, shines in 
genial warmth. It was a wild spot, carved 
out by Nature’s hand, but men had been 
there before you. Here, underneath two 
alders, stands a rough table, made of 
cedar “shakes.” Nearby isa back log, 
half burned through and some boulders 
from the creek blackened by fire. Sever- 
al beds of the saw-tooth fern, with Or- 
egon moss for a counterpane, are spread 
in the open. Even two boxes, empty of 
their contents of canned tomatoes, stand 
guard over the dead embers. Several 
Government surveyors had been here two 
weeks before, carrying out their orders. 
And these men were gentlemen, too. 
This was evidenced by the condition in 
which they had left this temporary camp. 
They had not acted like vandals while in 
possession, nor had they left behind them 
the unspeakable litter which some intrud- 
ers into Nature’s domain apparently feel 
at liberty to do. Everything was sweet 
and clean when we found it—and we left 
it so. We—for then there were two of 
us—I might as well say ¢hree, since it is 
so largely upon the conduct of this third 
and uninvited member of our party that 
this tale hinges. There was old Bill 
Cox and myself—and then, a plain, com- 
mon, every-day, yellow dog, rejoicing in 
the rare name of Rover. Perhaps he 
had a pedigree, but no man knew of it. 
He must have had progenitors—how else 
the dog? He belonged to old Cox’s 
place on Sixes River rather than to the 
old man. He was more of a fixture to 
the cabin than a personal possession of 


any man. He followed the outfit rather 
than the men who owned it. When we 
left the small seaport that morning and 
set our faces towards the mountains I had 
noted his presence and objected to it. A 
dog, unless of absolute and undoubted 
usefulness, is not a desirable camp com- 
panion, at least in my opinion. Cox, 
however, assured me, that he would go 
back with the pack-horse, but he stayed, 
all the same, as he fully intended to do. 
Of course, too, he was not my dog and 
not amenable to my ideas of dog disci- 
pline. I must say, however, in full jus- 
tice to poor Rover, that while he unin- 
tentionally was the cause of a camp 
catastrophe, he was a good camp dog. 
He submitted patiently to a course of 
almost continuous confinement at the end 
of a rope and showed no injudicious dis- 
crimination in the matter of food—taking 
uncomplainingly half-baked bread and 
burnt morsels of meat. Nevertheless, it 
was he, inconnection with along-handled 
stew-pot, that upset more important things 
than barren calculations. “Twas thus. 
The stars were still shining as we sat 
‘round the embers of a low fire the next 
morning with the coffee-pot between us 
and some of its savory contents raised to 
our lips. We discussed the coming hunt. 
An extended prospect the day before had 
revealed some facts. There were deer 
there and bearand a few stray elk. There 
were deer on the dry ridges and in the 
open, but the big bucks, whether because 
of the flies or because of the feed or 
out of pure masculine whim, were un- 
questionably haunting the edges of the 
green timber. Another week, and these 
conditions might be all changed, but just 
now the plain hand-writing of the “sign” 
was unmistakable. If you wanted doe, 
or perhaps a yearling or maybe even a 
forked horn, keep out on the bare ridges, 
but if you wanted a fat buck and—expe- 
rience, look into the green; and so old 
Cox proposed that he should strike for 
the top of a certain green ridge we had 
partially covered the evening before, while 
I should work up along its edges from 
the foot. This was satisfactory and just 
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as soon as it was light enough to travel 
we shouldered our rifles, tightened our 
cartridge belts and commenced our climb. 
These hemlock ridges, these cedar swales, 
these masses of ferns and diminutive rills 
of water flowing out from between mossy 
boulders—what do they remind me of? 
Of Northern Michigan and days lang-syne, 
spent in pursuit of the white-tail. But 
there the resemblance ends. The ascent 
is much sharper and more abrupt; the 
underbrush is denser; the fallen trees 
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has just flown out of a bush of blue- 
berries has the same discordant note as 
his Eastern mate, but he is dressed in 
deep navy blueand has a longer top-knot. 

But, here, do you recognize that brok- 
en bush? Well, the Coast deer has to 
fight imaginary foes as well as the white- 
tail. And here you see he has stepped 
into thesoft mould, leaving a little broad- 
er foot-print, in proportion to its length, 
than the fellow you tracked last in Mich- 
igan. One thing I felt grateful for: I 
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CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN QUAIL AT HOME, 


Drawn by T. S. Van Dyke. 


much more impassable. No whirring 
wing of: ruffed grouse startles you, but, 
instead, a cock mountain quail steps out 
of the cover and looks at you with his 
bright eye, while his high black plume 
droops over—giving him therakish look 


of the cavalier that he is. That chip- 


munk that rustles the leaves by that fal- 
len log is smaller by half than his Mich- 
igan brother and is less petulant in tem- 
per. He lets you go by without express- 
ing his opinion of you. That jay that 


blessed the fact that the Coast deer has 
apparently less sensitive ears than his 
Eastern congener, else in such a country 
as this and with hob-nailed shoes you 
would never get sight of one. “ Phew” 
-—“smash” !—but their noses are just as 
good, any how, and that fellow’s gone. 
Don’t make a noise because of what I’ve 
said,and look out for the wind, whatever 
you do. The deer here are not harried 
to death, but if you are going to see one 
by anything else than pure bull-headed 
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luck, just go slowly and carefully and 
stop at frequent intervals to look and 
listen. Now that little glade ahead, 
grown up in blue-berries, with the rising 
sun just throwing its lances of light over 
its dark green expanse, is a mighty invit- 
ing looking place for a browsing deer or 
bruin. Stop a moment and look it over 
with care. Well! you don’t hear or see 
a movement and you are just about to 
set your foot forward and put aside with 
your hand an intervening branch, when, 
just over on the edge of the brush and 
underneath asmall hemlock, there passes 
from one bush to another a long red 
shadow. Not a particle of noise—just 
aslowglide! The red elongation pauses; 
is hidden for a moment; and then, just 
in front, a bush waggles and sways, and 
all is still. Just then a shaft of sunlight 
gleams rosy-red upon a patch apparently 
of the neck and well up towards the head, 
which is in the shadow, Plenty of time 
—that deer don’t know you are around 
and you want to hold fine, for this is a 
closer shot than you ordinarily get in the 
mountains. The ivory shows up clear 
against the red and at the report, a four- 
pronged buck—for such it was—goes 
skyward in a jump such as he had never 
made before. Straight up into the air 
with all four legs gathered under him. 
Up above the brush, until I could see his 
hoofs and all the lithe body outlined 
against the dark hemlock beyond! 

No need of the crash that followed and 
the convulsive kicking to tell the story. 
That was his last jump and his race is 
run. He lies among the green ferns, 
knee deep, as I come up to him, with a 
jagged wound in the neck which has 
severed the jugular as effectually if not as 
cleanly as a knife and which has spat- 
tered the bushes for yards around with 
his blood. Heis a noble animal—round 
and sleek and red: a summer buck, his 
horns in the velvet. Now, I don’t com- 
monly back a deer into camp, when a 
horse is unattainable, by brute strength; 
at all events, nota buck. I believeI did 
that with my first buck, but not since. 
No; I have grown wiser with years. I 
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skin and take him out in parts in one, 
two or perhaps more trips, in accordance 
with his size, the distance from camp and 
the lay of the land. I will carry about 
a fourth of my own weight, and that, by 
preference, in a bag with ropes—and no 
more. So, I take a grain or barley sack 
with me into the mountains and dissect 
my deer where he lies—taking the best 
of him, often clear of the bones, on the 
first trip, and the worst of him afterwards, 
I leave the fleas and ticks behind me 
with the hide and I pack the meat rolled 
up in ferns so as not to bloody my shirt. 
I know this is being particular—over- 
much so in the estimate of some; but I 
never care to sit to windward of the man 
who has a bucketful of dried deer’s blood 
on the back of his shirt or coat, or to 
share my blankets with deer fleas. These 
are among my little prejudices. 

I skinned out, therefore, as much of 
this deer as I could carry without killing 
myself, not forgetting a part of his liver 
and a good piece from his fore-shoulder 
and fat brisket—for my mind was set 
upon a royal stew for supper. The rest 
of the carcass, with the skin on, was left 
hung upon the tree underneath which he 
had met his death. The weight of the 
meat and heavy rifle, long before camp 
was reached, brought the perspiration in 
streams and the little glade with its cool 
shadows, not to speak of a certain wick- 
er-covered bottle that reposed therein, 
was a welcome sight. There are times, 
you know, and this was one of them. 
Use, not abuse ; that’s true temperance— 
both name and thing. Have we not, 
then, here, the raw materials for a hunt- 
er’s feast—the foundations and the battle- 
ments thereof? Good, strong and fat 
meat, first; then, potatoes and onions, a 
parsnip and two carrots. It lacks yet an 
hour of noon. By a half after 2 the 
stew will be edible; by 3 delicious, if my 
own hunger and the old man’s delay can 
brook that wait. I believe that I have 
never been guilty of under-estimating the 
power of the human appetite, especially 
when warned by my own; so here goes 
at least six pounds of meat into the pot 
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as a starter. Seated on a box, I watch 
and tend that stew as a mother her first- 
born. Now Iskim andnowI stir. The 
hours pass slowly under the pressure of 
a ravenous hunger. A crisis approaches. 
The bacon has gone in, likewise the on- 
ions; now for the sliced potatoes—a 
whole pan of ‘em! Gracious powers! 
what an odor as the cover is lifted ! 
Does the dog imbibe it? He utters a 
low whine. Poor fellow, he has been 
tied up for fourteen hours. Taking com- 
passion on him, I leave the masterpiece 
to loose the rope and laugh as I return 
to my seat at the uncouth gambols of 
joy which the dog exhibits. He is cir- 
cling the camp and the fire in wild and 


HE Farallones is the 
name of a ledge of 
rocky islands, securely 
anchored in the surging 
Pacific, some thirty miles 
to the westward of San 
Francisco. They are 
known to naturalists the 
world over as the great 
summer home of myriads 
of sea fowl. 

The birds, which are by 
far the most numerous, 
and, on account of their 
eggs, the most important, 
are the murres, or foolish 
guillemots, which are 
found here in myriads— 
surmounting every rocky 
peak and occupying every 
small and partially level 
spot upon the islands. 
The murre lays its egg 
upon the bare rock, and 
never leaves it, unless 
driven off, until it is 
hatched; the male taking 
its turn at incubation with the female. 
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eccentric parabolas. Thetime has come 
—and the man; for I hear‘Cox breaking 
the brush on the mountain-side above. 
I lean over to graspthe pot handle, when 
—Bang! am I hit by a catapult? A 
man—a yellow dog underneath (howling 
from the impact of scalding stew)—an 
empty kettle. * * * * But we fell 
back upon the liver. That was one con- 
solation—the Blucher upon that second 
Field of Waterloo. But that is why I 
’spise a stew-kettle with a handle. They 
catch in thingsand upset. Get’em with 
bails and when not in use, turn the bail 
down. Don’t forget it. 


Oakland, Calif. 





GREAT MURRE ROOKERY. Farallon Islands. 


One reason why this may be the case, 


perhaps, is from the fact that the gull is watching every opportunity to steal its egg 
and eat it. When the young are old enough to emigrate, the murres take them 
away in the night, lest the gulls should eat them, and as soon as the young reach 
the water they swim at once. The murre is a clumsy bird, almost helpless on land 
but thoroughly at home on the sea. Their eggs are unaccountably large, for the 


size of the bird, and afford excellent food. 


No two eggs are in color alike. 
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THE START. 


A WESTERN WOLF HUNT. 


By I. A. YARNELL. 


O doubt many of our readers have 
witnessed the pretty sight of a pack 
of greyhounds in full pursuit of a jack-rab- 
bit over some stretch of Western prairie ; 
but how many have seen these same 
gaunt flyers try conclusions with a grey 
wolf? This hungry, skulking native of 
the West is found all too plentifully, as 
the ranchmen will testify, along the 
Western cattle ranges, where he ekes out 
an existence by depredations on the 
younger cattle; although not infrequent- 
ly the remains of a three-year-old steer, 
lying isolated on the prairie, bear silent 
testimony of his ravages. It is among 
those dark, barren foothills that border 
the Upper Missouri that the writer would 
have you join him, and, calling the hounds 
together, we will duplicate a wolf hunt 
that I very recently experienced. 

My father and I rolled out of our 
blankets shortly before sun-up, and, after 
a hasty cup of coffee, swung into our 
saddles and headed our broncos up 


‘through the breaks back from the river. 


The three greyhounds well knew what 
brought us abroad so early in the day, 
and their delight at the prospect of a run 
was very much in evidence. Gaunt and 


wiry, without an ounce of superfluous 
flesh, they were the very picture of fleet- 
ness as they leaped and played about the 
horses. Blue, the speediest of the three, 
is considerably lighter than big, black 
Cricket, our veteran wolf hound; while 
Nig, though fleet, is still a puppy and con- 
sidered, as yet, somewhat inexperienced. 

Slowly we jogged along overthe gum- 
bo hills, keeping a sharp look-out for 
game, and gradually mounting higher and 
higher towards a broad plateau that 
stretched out beyond in a long, unbrok- 
en prairie. Very shortly we rounded a 
steep bluff; and, looking out across the 
deep valley at our feet, easily distin- 
guished a long, grey body trotting easily 
along—thinking evidently of the spoils of 
his night’s work, rather than the prospect 
of a hard race. The dogs area little be- 
hind and have not yet sighted the wolf. 
We at once change our course and care- 
fully descend the side of the ravine by 
way of a long, deep draw that hides us 
completely from our game. No sooner 
do we gain the bottom than straight away 
go the hounds. 

Following with our eyes their course, 
we discern the wolf swiftly making his 
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way up the gulch. All hands are after 
him, but as the dogs rapidly overhaul his 
wolfship, we note he is a young whelp 
and, therefore, completely outclassed for 
a race such as we would have. It is but 
a short time before all three hounds are 
upon him and vieing with each other, 
amid a cloud of dust, in shaking his life 
out. No sooner is this completed than 
we sight what is evidently the old wolf, 
just disappearing up the ravine, around 
the base of a bluff. We do not stop to 
gather in our first prize, but, turning our 
horses, gallop up the gulch with the 
dogs close at our heels. Around the 
bluff we come full tilt, 
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malice and hatred and a great deal of 
fear, he straightens out and gets down to 
business. With a shout of encourage- 
ment to the dogs, we lay on the quirts 
and feel the race has begun in earnest. 
Away glides the wolf, and the hounds in 
a bunch have cut the intervening distance 
to about thirty rods. We bring up the 
rear by about 300 feet. It is now we 
notice Blue losing ground very precept- 
ibly. She has evidently crippled her 
shoulder in the tussle with our first wolf 
and the present pace forces her to ac- 
knowledge it. She drops behind the oth- 
er hounds and, as we pass her, looks up 





expecting to ride direct- 
ly upon our game, but he 
has scented danger and 
now has a lead of a good 
sixty rods. 

Clearly outlined against 
the dark gumbo hills, 
along the base of which 
we have begun the chase, 
the wolf stands out clear 
and distinct in the bright 
morning sun. He isa 
big fellow, fully as tall as 
Cricket and much heavi- 
er. Gaunt and shadowy, 
his long, grey .body, as 
it silently glides in and 
out among the boulders 
and sagebrush, resemb- 
ling more some uncanny, ghost-like fancy 
than a real animal, he is indeed as shaggy 
and ugly as we could well wish. We 
shall at last have a race. 

Yes, the hounds have sighted him and 
we are off in abunch! Tightly gripping 
our quirts, we fall in back of the dogs 
and away we go. The wolf, with one 
quick look behind, lopes gracefully away. 
With dignity enough not to exert his full 
speed until necessity requires, he swings 
easily along as if in contempt rather than 
fear of his pursuers. However, he soon 
appreciates the fact that we are fast clos- 
ing the gap that lies between us, and, 
with a last hasty, backward glance, that 
embodies a little of contempt, a share of 
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most pitifully and says as plainly as can 
be expressed in looks, “I can’t do it, 
boys, but I’dliketo.”” Cricket now holds 
the lead and is slowly but surely gaining 
ground. Weare gettinginto some rough 
country and the way we cover territory 
is a caution. With every confidence in 
our little broncos, as sure-footed as they 
are nimble, we encourage speed and let 
them choose the route. In among the 
foothills we dash—gaining a point now 
and then byacut-off, asthe wolf describes 
a big circuit that will shortly bring him to 
the level plateau to our left. He notes 
the gain we are making on him among 
those broken hills, and would take the 
open prairie and finish the race. We 
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make a big cut and, upon gaining the 
level, find ourselves but a hundred yards 
or so from our game. 

Wolf, dogs, horses—yea, even our- 
selves—are breathing hard as we strike 
the rolling prairie, but we do not hesitate ; 
the race is well under way and we would 
finish it. The course is now free from 
all obstructions and the race will be 
strictly upon merits of speed. So says 
Sir Wolf also, methinks, and he sets the 
pace accordingly. It is indeed the finish 
and we come down the home-stretch, as 
it were, straining every nerve and muscle 
for a victory. The wolf has a 200-foot 
lead and the way his lank, grey body 
glides over the open prairie well bespeaks 
the terror investing every fibre of his 
frame. Then comes Cricket, bigger and 
blacker than ever, describing terrific 
bounds that are fast eating up territory. 
Nig has lost ground, but is now holding 
his own and is bending every effort to 
regain it. We maintain a position direct- 
ly to the right of Cricket, and, fanning 
our broncos with our quirts every jump, 
yell in a manner that certainly must prove 
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as terrifying to the wolf as it is encour- 
aging to the dogs. Cricket, the old vet- 
eran, with head close to the ground and 
his gaunt, lithe body drawn up in a very 
bow, as he bounds across the prairie, now 
very preceptibly gains ground and draws 
quickly away from the horses. Nig 
hangs on but is plainly out of the race. 
The big black now draws himself to- 
gether for a final effort, and in a short, 
quick spurt brings himself within a few 
feet of the wolf. This position he holds, 
watching and waiting for a chance to 
close in. Several ugly scars he bears 
have aptly taught him to wait for a throat 
hold, even at the risk of losing the game. 
We await developments very impatiently. 
Suddenly the black closesin: thena cloud 
of dust, a rolling, twisting, writhing con- 
glomeration of black and grey; a long 
moment of suspense—and the race is 
finished. As we hasten up, old Cricket 
gives the wolf’s throat a long, parting 
shake, drops at his side exhausted, but 
looks up proudly for the hearty approval 
he knows there is in waiting. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


OLD DICK: OTTER-TERRIER. 


By A. W. WHITEHOUSE. 


KNOW that my friend Jim Ruddach 
has sent you notes from time to time, 
and possibly he may have told you some- 
thing about Dick. But Jim needs cor- 
roboration. He was, as you may re- 
member, the proud possessor of a Holland 
Paradox gun—1I2-bore, rifled at the muz- 
zle. Anda Paradox is fatal. When it 
comes to walking about in a jungle in 
Ceylon, and an elephant and a snipe get 
up together, and a right and left bags 
them both—/hen, I say, corroboration is 
desirable. 
Dick was not a product of dog shows. 
A bench man might have guessed that 
he was a very bad specimen of the wire- 
haired fox-terrier, but he was nothing of 
the sort. I do not suppose that many of 
your readers have taken part in an otter 
hunt with hounds in England; even there 
very few packs are kept, owing to a scarc- 


ity of otters. When hard pressed the 
otter goes to his hole. This is excavated 
in the bank of a stream, and the entrance 
is, in all the cases I have seen or heard 
of, under water. The hounds are too big 
to follow him; digging is too tedious. 
What is required is the sublimated, glori- 
fied essence of terrier. The little fellow 
must dive, come up in the face of that 
angry otter, and mix up with him. A 
strong dash of bull is wanted, you will 
say. Notatall. The bull will go joy- 
fully into battle, and soon there will be a 
dead bull-pup or a dead otter. No; you 
need a dog with the two great terrier in- 
stincts—bolting and drawing. If he can, 
he must get ’round that otter and send 
him out in front of him: if the earth is 
too narrow, he must sieze him by the 
tender part of the nose and pull him out. 
Such is the otter-terrier and he is worth 
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his weight in gold. There is only one 
man in the world who breeds them. His 
name is Roberts of Haverford West on 
the borders of Wales, and I do not know 
his formula. I do know, though, that 
Ruddach gave him £50 for Dick after he 
had been run over by a wagon and was 
not expected ever to be fast enough to 
stay with hounds. 

Well, Dick and his master travelled 
round the world with some magnificence 
and a retinue of less distinguished terrier 
dogs, and finally found their way to the 
Oxford Horse Ranche. Dick was then 
seven or eight years old and his tushes 
were blunt and broken, but he knew it all. 
He weighed about eighteen pounds, was 
broad chested and stood on short, straight 
legs; his head was very broad and flat, 
and his muzzle was pointed and overshot 
—full of terrier character. Coat, white 
and wiry, with a yellow patch near one 
ear; eyes bright, with pink rims and no 
hair to overhang them. Ears pricked, 
with drooping points. A most old-fash- 
ioned, disreputable customer, bearing the 
scars of battle from head to tail. 

A few days after Dick’s arrival it was 
rumored that there was to be a badger- 
pulling in the ancient city of Laramie for 
a cask of whiskey. 

‘That will suit Dick,” said Jim Rud- 
dach. a 

Accordingly we entered Dick, and two 
less distinguished terriers to precede him. 
The badger was confined in a 12-foot 
chute about two feet square: on the top 
there were spaces between the boards to 
admit light, and on the floor were nailed 
slats about a foot apart—against which 
Mr. Badger was to brace with his claws. 
The badger himself was a giant and very 
savage. A referee with a stop-watch 
took the time, reckoning from the mo- 
ment the dog was slipped until the bad- 
ger was fairly out of the chute. 

It would be tiresome to go into the de- 
tails of the contest. A great number of 
dogs tried their luck amid a fearful din 
of yelping and barking. Some would not 
go near the chute at all: some went in all 
fire and tow, to scuttle out yelping with 
their tails between their legs. Others, 
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and these were bulls, went in and stayed 
there, fighting furiously, till they had to 
be pried out from above, to avoid killing 
the badger. Two (and I found out after- 
wards that these had a fox-terrier cross) 
had pulled him after a longish battle; and 
the best time so far was I minute and II 
seconds. 

We had managed to keep our kennel 
to the last, and had quietly picked up 
small bets throughout the contest. Then 
we slipped our lesser lights— puppies 
both of them. As we expected, they went 
in and sparred a little, but were unsuc- 
cessful. After their failure bets came 
freely, and now it was time to try old 
Dick. 

Instead of jumping about and yelping 
himself hoarse, the old malefactor had 
contented himself with sitting and watch- 
ing the proceedings with his head a little 
on one side. But it was very different 
when we led him to the chute: then he 
strained so that Jim could hardly loose 
the collar. 

Then it was: 

Rush. (He made his hold.) 

Then szarl, scatter, scramble, snarl—to 
within two feet of the mouth. But he 
lost his hold. 

Then rush. (Made his hold again.) 

Then snarl, pull, tug, scatter, scramble, 
snarl, snap—and he had him out on the 
floor. 

Then he let go of the badger, looked 
up into his master’s face, wagged his tail 
and sat down—having lost all interest in 
the proceedings. 

Time: 18 seconds. 

We then tried to bet that he could 
beat that time, but takers were not to be 
found. So we gave Dick another turn 
to show what he could do. In like a 
flash. A good hold this time. TZzg, 
grunt, tug, grunt—and out comes Mr. 
Badger, pinned through the nose. 

Time: 7 seconds. 

Old Dick was not merely a professional 
badger-puller, but had other pleasing ac- 
complishments. But I believe in ad- 
ministering dog stories in small doses; 
so will let you off until another number. 

Oxford Horse Ranche, Wyoming. 














“There is certainly thing in 
of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 


gling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 








BY THE STREAM. 


A boy, a pole, a grassy brink, 
A low and hazy air; 

A stream reflecting all of them,— 
What picture is more fair? 
Cambridge, Mass. JOSEPH ANDREWS CONE. 
Pe aS 


ETHICS OF PIKE FISHING. 


One of the principal pleasures indulged 
in and cultivated by the angler, noble 
scion of Nature, along the Northern 
Mississippi during the late summer and 
fall, is pike fishing. There has been so 
much hifalutin discussion of late in the 
various sportsman’s journals regarding 
the true pike, that I will here state, for 
the edification of those who are in doubt 
as to what we call pike hereabouts, that 
this special species is known here by two 
names applied to one fish—namely: 
wall-eyed pike and jack salmon. Now, 
don’t some brother professor sportsman 
get up and say that these are two dis- 
tinct species, and use a lot of unpronoun- 
ceable Latin names to prove it, as I am 
not writing scientifically, but simply us- 
ing the terms of local fishermen. These 
pike are not of a gamy disposition: be- 
ing either too indolent to fight or else do 
not realize when hooked that they have 
been lured by the wiles of a destroying 


enemy. There is no genuine sport in 
catching them; but, taking into consid- 
eration the fact that the haunts of pike 
are also favorite spots of bass and crop- 
pie, the reader can readily conjure some 
exciting scenes where the piscatorial hun- 
ger is surfeited by such a mixed creel. 

In the fall the pike lies in deep water, 
close under the protecting reefs of the 
extensive sand-bars that form a part of 
the scenery along the river. In some 
places these bars extend into the water 
half a mile or so, while in other locali- 
ties they may be, from natural causes, 
either larger or smaller. Where the 
waters swirl ’round the points of these 
sand-bars they wash out deep pockets, 
holes and rifts along the reef; when the 
heads of a pike family break up their 
nursery in the summer and stop spawn- 
ing and breeding among the shallow 
waters of lake and bayou, they, with all 
their relatives, depart for a sojourn amid 
these deep pockets. 

The water in and around these pock- 
ets varies in depth from 50 to 150 feet, 
and the current rushing past attains a 
velocity that makes fishing with light 
tackle very difficult, as the angler must 
fish within a foot of the bottom; conse- 
quently, to obtain most gratifying results, 
a medium-weight rod should be procured, 
as the sinker, in order to keep the line 
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down and to prevent the swift 
current from swishing it. around, 
must be exceedingly heavy, say, 
from an eighth to a quarter of a 
pound in weight—some using 
even heavier; with these heavy 
sinkers a light rod would be bent 
the shape of an inverted U. The 
bait must be minnows, large ones, 
say, about a finger’s length the 
size—shiners having been found 
most effective; and now, being 
properly equipped, we will teach 
you the art of angling for them. 

Bearing in mind that these 
reefs lie some distance from 
shore, you will have to fish from 
the boat; so that a heavy anchor 
should be attached to the bow by a 
long rope. Arrived at the scene of 
action, you select a reef that does not ap- 
pear different from the other numerous 
adjacent reefs, but the old man will show 
you wherein you err. Here is the sand- 
bar and river. 

Notice the river at A., where it swings 
around the point of the bar it merges in 
two directions; where the current separ- 
ates, this action forms a large eddy whose 
circling and whirling propensities hollow 
out a much larger and deeper pool than 
elsewhere along the reef, and this is the 
place to fish. Ascertain by lowering and 
raising the line the depth and width of 
the hole; then fish as aforesaid about 
one foot off the bottom—working syste- 
matically back and forth across the hole, 
lowering and raising the bait slowly as 
you do so from six inches to a foot. 

The water must be perfectly clear to 
insure success, as pike will not bite with 
the least signs of mud or clay in the 
water; the sand must be clear and firm, 
also the river should be falling or on a 
stand, as they will not bite well when it 
is rising. As to weather: the day should 
be a warm fall day after a heavy frost, 
when a fine haze overhangs river and for- 
est; if a breeze, it should be southern 
and mild. Of course you can sometimes 
catch these fish with opposite conditions 
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A. A.— Where to fish. 


prevailing, but what I maintain is that 

best results are attained by following above 

directions ; and my sincere wish is that 

your creel may show ‘the fruits of the 

points advanced. ‘E. K. STEDMAN. 
Mount Carroll, Ills. 


_— 


A PICKEREL AND A TRADITION. 








My last trip after moose cost me $239.- 
oo and my entire stock of confidence in 
the half-breed guide who piloted me to 
the happy hunting grounds. Jim was to 
show me a lake, along whose shores 
moose were as plentiful as politicians in 
Hades. For four days we carried our 
rifles and traps through the frozen woods, 
and then, sure enough, we found the 
lake—but there was not a moose track 
within fifty miles of it. I was disappoint- 
ed, but, before I could find words for the 
suitable expression of my feelings, Jim 
jerked his thumb towards the middle of 
the ice field and remarked: ‘‘Dam good 
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fishin’ out dar. Pick’rel,so long.” And 
then heheld his hands about four feet apart 
and grinned at me like a Cheshire cat. 

“Jim,” said I,“ Where’s the moose you 
promised me?” 

“Moose trabble ’way off. Maybe so 
come back before we go. Now, we cut 
um hole in lake an’ ketch um pick’rel.” 

And the way he said it told me plainly 
that pickerel fishing had been his only 
object in view all along. This, and the 
procuring of three meals a day, together 
with his regular weekly salary of ten 
dollars. 

“Maybe the pickerel are ‘trabblin’,’ 
Jim?” said I, doubtfully ; but he assured 
me that there was no danger of such be- 
ing the case. More than that, he proved 
himself in the right by catching two big 
fellows in less than ten minutes. Just 
hacked a hole through the ice, dropped 
in a baited hook and pulled out his fish. 
And then he walked mea hundred yards 
back from the shore and into a sunny 
little log cabin, and I could see that its 
mud floor was tramped full of fish bones 
and scales, but there was not the slight- 
est clue to indicate that any former occu- 
pant of the hut had ever seen a moose, 
much less killed one. 

“Ketch um lots pick’rel ’morrer an’ 
nex’ day,” grinned Jim, pleasantly. 
“Maybe so ketch um big fish with peace 
shell in him mouth. Nebber hear how 
great big Cree med’sun man lose um 
peace shell? Huh!” 

I hadn’t heard the story, nor did I 
feel any great inclination to hearken to 
Jim’s version of it. Being a newspaper 
man myself, I have a great love for the 
Truth and but little patience with the un- 
satisfactory reports of hearsay witnesses. 
It might be that Jim would tell a straight 
story, but how would he substantiate it? 
Furthermore, I was not a student of 
Cree folk-lore. I was out after moose— 
and here was a son-of-a-gun of a half- 
breed wanting to switch me off onto In- 
dian traditions and pickerel. I tried to 
change the subject, but Jim was deter- 
mined. I even went to the extreme 
length of offering him a drink from my 
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pocket flask, which he accepted with a’ 
pleased grunt and straightway proceeded 
to spin his yarn: 

Just before the coming of the White 
Man all the Indian tribes were at war. 
There was no safety at home or abroad. 
On tomahawk and scalping knife the 
blood rarely dried, and the Indian who 
wanted to ride on the morrow either had 
to sleep on his pony’s back or risk the 
chance of stealing a mount from some 
equally careless enemy. Scalps became 
a drug on the market and were used for 
stuffing mattresses or were burned as in- 
cense at the religious festivals. War 
paths become as common as hog trails 
in a backwood slot, but, owing to the 
vigor with which the work of blood let- 
ting was carried on, the size of war parties 
noticeably decreased until, in course of 
time, it became nothing unusual for a 
single warrior to assemble at the council 
lodge, declare hostilities against some 
other tribe in similarly reduced circum- 
stances, take a few whirls around the 
totem pole, and then stealthily depart in 
single file adown the forest path, 


*Tntent on murder and on deeds of blood.”’ 


Matters began to look gloomy for the 
noble red man, for at these licks he was 
liable to exterminate himself before the 
water was hot. Pretty nearly all the 
tribes were down to par in the matter 
of numerical strength, and as for the 
once great Cree nation—well, there are 
some facts that can not be expressed in 
figures. One day Wauco, the medicine 
man, ordered out a war party to hunt for 
the three remaining men of the Wic— 
tum—wacs—who were supposed to be 
denned up in hollow trees on Crooked 
Bear Lake—and was mildly surprised 
when the squaws turned out e” masse and 
declared in favor of an universal peace. 
So many of them had given up house- 
keeping and goneto living with their de- 
ceased husbands’ maternal parents, that 
the making of another widow was bound 
to cause what one might term acute over- 
crowdage, somewhere. It was time to 


call a halt, and the squaws, proceeding 
according to a preconcerted plan, escorted 
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old Wauco to the river and set him adrift 
in a canoe without pole or paddle. 

To the best of Jim’s belief the medicine 
man floated for three months without 
food or sleep; for the good spirits would 
visit him each night and argue on the in- 
iquity of war. At last, the wary old fel- 
low was compelled to acknowledge him- 
self converted; for he could hold out no 
longer—and then, in the black darkness, 
he felt a small object pressed in his palm. 

“Tt is a shell from the wampum belt 
of Peace,” said the spirit voice. ‘‘ Those 
who look upon it will love their fellow- 
man better than themselves, and war will 
thereafter be impossible. Your task shall 
be to show this sign to the whole world.” 

“But if I should drop it from my hand 
—would it be lost forever in the stream, 
and with it all hopes of this curs¢d—ah, 
excuse me——blesséd peace?” 

‘‘Water nor earth can hide it, nor fire 
destroy it. Itcannotbelost past recovery.” 

“ But if a fish should swallow it? ”.per- 
sisted Wauco, keeping his eyes fast closed, 
for fear that a glimpse of the wonderful 
shell might rob him of his warrior heart 
and leave him no better than a squaw. 

“Even the pickerel—the fish that lives 
longest of all—must die in five hundred 
years,” said the voice; and, at the word, 
Waco called .a pickerel from the depths 
and slipped the shell down its throat. 
And Jim gravely added that the good 
spirits were so incensed at this bit of cun- 
ning, deferring for five centuries the hoped 
for millenium, that they demolished the 
medicine man’s canoe and transformed its 
owner to an otter, doomed to pursue and 
devour pickerel until the end of time un- 
less he should earlier succeed in recover- 
ing the lost shell of peace. 

“ That’s a nice little yarn, Jim,” was 
my comment, after he had struggled 
through the legend in his picturesquely 
“fractured” English. “Suppose we catch 
that pickerel to-morrow and put old Wau- 
co’s peace shell on exhibition —Take it 
around for a show, I mean. Do you 
think it would be a good thing? Or is 
a little war better at times than peace?” 

I was curious to hear his answer, but 
he merely studied a bit, shook his head 


and began preparations for supper. And 
when, next day, we hooked and landed 
—or “iced ”—the biggest pickerel it was 
ever my good fortune to see, Jim killed it 
instanter and then averted his face while 
he ripped the fish open and threw the 
offal in the water. If the shell was ¢here 
he didn’t care to see it; and I knew why 
a month later, wHen I heard that my guide 
to the moose range had killed his rival in 
a love affair. Possibly he felt that a 
world without strife would be a desirable 
thing for mankind generally, but not so 
good for the individual with an unsatisfied 
grudge to be kept aflame. 
Minneapolis, Minn, J. B. Hewirr. 





THAT WHITEFISH AGAIN. 





Our troop extends thanks for the big 
bundle of Sports AFIELDs. I wish to 
say, for the benefit of Judge France, that 
my article in reference to the whitefish 
episode was written about a year ago 
(September of ’97); since then I have 
moved some, as they say in the South, 
and since the Ist of last May have been 
a trooper in the service of Uncle Sam. I 
am willing to stand corrected by the high 
authority he quotes and wish the names 
and classification of fishes were better 
known, so as not to lead to controversies. 
An instance: I had a fine string of black 
bass, and when Ike (the colored boy at 
the kitchen) called them “trout,” half a 
dozen Rough Riders at once called Ike 
a blank liar and said he “didn’t know a 
sucker from a mud cat.” Yet Ike was 
right. I wish to thank Judge France for 
his offer to allow me to look at his books 
and when we return from Cuba I will be 
pleased to do so. 

A definite order has been issued for the 
7th Army Corps to prepare to move to 
Savannah at once; there to take trans- 
ports for Cuba. Our regiment, the 2nd 
U.S. V. Cavalry, not having been brig- 
aded with any of the divisions of the 7th 
Corps, will probably receive a separate 
order from General Lee to prepare to 
move to Havana. 

Corporal Gro. C. Suarp (“Crocus”), 

Jacksonville, Florida. 
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MORE ABOUT COFFEE. 





Under the title of “Drinks in Camp,” 
Dr. J. W. Fowler of Dubuque, Iowa, ad- 
vocates coffee drinking and suggests ben- 
efits from its increased use, basing his 
suggestion upon the facts that coffee is 
applicable as a therapeutic agent in “cer- 


tain states of great debility . . . . anti- 
dote to opium . . after surgical oper- 
ations: ...).°.:. + states of exhaustion 


where alcohol hasbeen pushed and where 
semi-coma has followed.” Healso claims 
that it steadies the hand of the sportsman 
and so forth. Such remarks from a med- 
ical man must of necessity work dam- 
age of inestimable magnitude if people 
are inclined to follow his suggcstions. 
Coffee may be indicated for the above 
named conditions when it is not for the 
huntsman in good health; a monkey 
wrench is good to turna nut ona buggy 
axle; but is not indicated in winding a 
delicate watch; you do not need a crow- 
bar to pick a splinter out of the finger. 
The deduction derived by the casual 
reader is that, because coffee is so pow- 
erful a stimulant on the sick and well 
and stimulates a man to unusual activity 
and puts his nerve on tension, he is de- 
riving something of real nerveand strength 
from the coffee, while the fact is that the 
coffee is acting as a whip to the tired 
horse. If Doctor Fowler is correct, why 
not use cocaine? It stimulates a man 
to three or four times the activity that 
coffee will and makes him abnormally 
acute and mentally active. The reason 
is that even the short-sighted see that 
this activity must be paid for and the 
man is soon a wreck. Be a little more 
far-sighted and you can see the same 
principle invariably working in stimulants 
of a milder type. 
Gero. Tuos. PALmeEr, M. D. 
Poplar Grove, Ills. 





AN INTERESTING MOMENT. 





“The Lone Fisherman Whose Pipe 
Went Out,” is the title I would suggest 


for this picture. It is a jolly good thing. 
The artist did splendidly. It is a Sep- 
tember scene or incident as familiar on 
the Shannon as on the Tweed or Devon, 
and is not at all infrequent in American 
waters. In fact, it vividly recalls to me 
a string of memories of splendid angling 
sport in the Michigan Peninsula, when, in 
company with just such an angler as is 
here depicted, we fished stream after 
stream of those famous fish-bearing wat- 
ers lying adjacent to Gogebic, Waters- 
meet, Marenisco, Eagle River, State Line, 
Woodruff and other points on the Chicago 
and North-western Railway. 

But let us get back to our picture, 
which surely recalls occasions in the lives 
of all good anglers who love a good pipe 
just when about commencing to fish. 

The weather is a little cool; the herb- 
age leaves have commenced to turn 
scarlet and golden; the deciduous trees 
are almost in the sere and yellow leaf; 
the melancholy, sombre hues of Nature 
produce the meditative mood, and the 
pipe is in a measure o’erlooked till the 
stream is reached; and then, the first 
thing he does is to put his rod in shape 
for action; that completed, it is swung 
through the air once or twice, to see 
that it is all right; and then the pipe is 
filled with Cavendish. A few puffs show 
that it is drawing well, and as the sweet 
smoke floats upward through the calm 
cool air, he walks leisurely into the 
stream. A few casts along the riffles, 
resulting in one or two of medium size, 
and he arrives at the swirl below the 
riffles, near the big rock, and there lies 
the big fellow, which requires the land- 
ing-net. A good cast, a vigorous strike, 
a quick turn of the wrist—and then the 
fun begins. He forgets all about that 
pipe, and it goes out; but not out of his 
mouth by any means, for it is held firmly 
between his set teeth with a grip that 
would have proved disastrous to any- 
thing but an amber stem or a briarwood 
from the back country. He pays strict 
attention to business for a few moments. 
The contention is maintained for from 
10 to 25 minutes, depending upon the 
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AN INTERESTING MOMENT. 


physical and mental conditions of the 


contending parties. The trout is brought 
to creel. Our friend is the sort of angler 
who never loses his big fish; if his cap 
blows off, he makes no immediate effort 
to catch it; he don’t see, feel, hear or 
know anything about anything but the 


trout and its actions, and when success 
crowns his skill and care, he placidly fills 
that pipe, re-lights it and agreeably con- 
templates the contents of his creel, and 
then resumes his fishing with content- 
ment and gratification. 


Denver, Colo. W. R. Scorr. 
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A THOROUGHLY practical and usually uring with a stub pencil or a piece of 
reliable Eastern journal, devoted wholly chalk hurts no man, and every time the 
to matters which interest sportsmen, re- mathematical student demonstrates that 
cently allowed a correspondent space to “two times two 7s four,” he is helping to 
tell what he knew about ruffed grouse. foster a rank mis-statement, which has 
He told it all. I read the article and been given general credence, and, in 
learned, among other facts, that a ruffed consequence, can claim to have aided in 
grouse is much on the fly and must be @ great work. I never knew but one 
considerably hard to kill. I read till | man whoactually injured himself through 
struck the remark that you can flush a careful, conscientious figuring, and that 
grouse, and in, a second he is forty rods Was a poor devil of a sportsman who 
away; then I laid the paper aside and wanted to get out for a week's hunt and 
proceeded to formulate the following proved to his own satisfaction that he 


problems for the consideration of my couldn't afford. it. Here are his figures: 
brother shooters: “Salary forfeited, $2000; railroad fare 


First.—Grouse rises 30 feet ahead of hunter. Speed of and incidentals, $12.00; cost of living 
flight, 660 feet per second. Hunter levels and sights 1M Camp, $4.00; house rent and family 


am Pagar —_ aoe ae in we anya a “> expenses, $1000. Total: | $46.00. 
a second, ng range of gun, 40 yards. How s J ite , 
ssubh Gid he lack 6f bagging hie bird ? Cash in hand: $35.00 Deficit: $1.00. 


Second.—Same bird, same conditious throughout, save Can’t go.” So, he stayed at home, 
Oe rtains aine tin carat Ween: worked throughout:'the year without a 
ve yo e' per Second, ere +e Rw ee ae 2. PE ON - 
bullet overtake-the bind? =i secuineesnmeee oe LOSE,..aNG., the, snext’ spting had a six- 

Third.—Same bird. Crossing shot, 80,;yards away. .-Weeks, hitch with the brain fever. That's 
Left-handed man (red-headed and well-fed) with a half — ong si € question: 
brick. How far ehould he “hold ahead" in order to ne side.of the a err 


knock that grouse into the next county? * 


*f *K 


* Deer driven by hounds. some times 
. . double back, like ayhunted fox, or resort 

My readers can solve the above given | to expedients of: which human _ intelli- 
conundrums, or they can let them alone. gence might not, be ashamed in order to 
There's no compulsion in the matter. escape their pursuers. In the hills west 
Ordinarily speaking, a little straight fig- of Howell Valley, Missouri, some years 


* * 
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ago, a certain big buck was frequently 
started and would invariably throw the 
dogs off the scent by jumping into a 
sheep pasture and running pell-mell 
through the thick of the flock; then 
changing his course and leaving the en- 
closure near where he had entered it. 
Finally the farmers caught on to his 
game and planned its circumvention. 
Several days before the next hunt the 
sheep were driven to another field a 
mile distant. The deer was started and 
resorted to his old tactics, but this time 
the dogs clung to his trail and gave him 
the hottest chase of his life for eight or 
ten miles. Then, when the hunters were 
closing from every side to cut him off, 
the hounds suddenly came to a fault and 
were utterly unable to pick up the trail. 
The break in the scent occurred where 
it had entered a little mountain stream, 
both banks of which were hunted for a 
half-mile in either direction without re- 
sults. Finally the chase was abandoned. 
Some of the hunters took the back track 
on the way home and fairly rode over 
the deer lying close to the ground in 
a fairly open clearing. He had simply 
doubled back a hundred yards or so, 
made one long jump to the right and 
dropped in the rank grass. 
+ * 

THERE is a poet over in Choctaw Na- 
tion, near Talihina, who has been trying 
to induce The Man with the Typewriter 
to colloborate with him in the produc- 
tion of a job lot of verse. His proposi- 
tion is a fair one, or, at least, appears to 
be. The book isto be devoted to rhyth- 
mic essays on the habits and character- 
istics of our various game birds and 
beasts, and he wants to furnish all the 
poetical ideas, while I am merely to saw 
’em up into metrical measure and supply 
therhymes. He has made several single- 
handed attempts at the job; but has 

‘found his vocabulary too limited for its 
successful handling. For instance, it is 
no difficult task to tear loose with the 


claim that 
“There's no bird so grand 
As a big wild turkey’’ 


Or, 


“ Did’st ever chase the prowling ’possum ?”’ 
but when it comes to adding other lines 
that will chime in with the true forest 
rhythm my Choctaw friend falls down 


woefully. I suggested 
“Making tracks in the sand 
In the midnight murky ” 
and 


“Wherever you happen to come across em?” 

I think I could grind out even better 
rhymes than these on a pinch, but they 
seemed to please him mightily, and it 
begins to look as though our book 
would become an accomplished fact 
some where along about next pea-time. 


* 
* * 


PoEtry making was always my long 
suit. I frequently scold my children in 
blank verse (properly punctuated), and 
now and then o’ nights have lovely hex- 
ametrical dreams, with translated and 
rhymed adaptations from the Greek 
classics. Once I lost a job of bull-punch- 
ing ata Texas saw-mill because the boss 
overheard me telling my team: 


**Gee ’round there right, 
You Buck and Bright! 
Pull there, Gol darn ye, Coaly! 

No one would own 
Such bags 0’ bones 
But old man J. D. Foley!”’ 


Another time I wrote my best girl a 
letter, all in the prettiest kind: of verse, 
but my penmanship was not of the best 
and I guess she failed to thoroughly un- 
derstand what I was driving at. I com- 
menced my apostrophe: “Oh, star-eyed 
one”—which, I contend, was all right 
and proper; but I was always careless 
about crossing my t’s and looping my 
e’s too high; and I guess she never read 
further than the words just quoted. At 


‘any rate, she wrote me next day that if 


I could think of no better name for her 
than a “Slow-eyed oul,’ we might as 
well call all bets off and go to looking 
around for other trotting mates. Which 
accounts for her now being the helpmeet 
of an ordinary farmer with forty acres of 
land and two wind-broken mules, instead 
of owning a half interest in The Type- 


‘writer and sharing the honestly earned 


fame of its owner, 
THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 
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“ME AN’ SAM PATCH” VISIT 
THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. 





“ HERE ’S a new ’coon in town, 

Sam,” to speak metaphorically. 
Not a real ’coon, that can climb a tree, 
nor even a sable citizen, but a fellow who 
wears long chin-whiskers and a sancti- 
monious expression—both of which serve 
to draw custom for his contraption which 
for some unexplained reason he calls a 
“merry-go-round,” for the old thing is 
spavined, string-halt, knee-sprung, and 
all its joints creak dismally and altogether 
it seems even more sanctimonious and 
discouraged and out-of-joint with the 
world, the flesh and the Devil than its 
owner. But all this is Greek to you, 
Sam, and we'll just step down the street 
in the direction of that alleged music 
which comes on the air like the wail ofa 
lost spirit in Purgatory, and you'll soon 
be able to add to your list of fakirs. You 
see, Sam, when we got ambitious out here 
in Nebraska, and tried to hold a Trans— 
Mississippi Exposition we annexed all 
the fakirs who were running around loose 
through the country and they have taken 
turns in running out to Kearney on little 
pasears, to give the natives a touch of 
high life; so it has happened that you an’ 
I are pretty well familiar with the whole 
kit an’ bilin’ of em. Let’s see: there 
was the kidney cure man that you took 
for a tramp and nearly ran out of town; 
then there was the man who sold razor 
strops, and the man who pulled teeth 
without pain (to himself); and a lot of 
others that we have forgotten; and now 
comes along the merry-go-round fellow 
to add to our stock of information—Ah, 
there he is; that billygoat-looking sort 
of a fellow. Just now he is making a 
nickle in the slot out of himself; he’s the 
slot and those people who are merely go- 
ing round are furnishing the nickels, as 
well as the merriment. No; that’s not 
a wild Indian over there; it’s only a gas- 
oline engine and furnishes the motive 
power. The mistake was excusable, 
though; for it whoops regularly every 
five minutes—not from any warlike pro- 
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pensities, however, but just as a signal to 
change cars, as it were. Don’t think we 
better try those little bobbing ponies, 
Sam, because you have not yet learned 
to ride horseback and it might make you 
sea-sick. Here’s a Roman chariot that’s 
about our size; we'll take that. Yes; 
that couple on the span of ponies ahead 
of us is rather inclined to be spooney, but 
that doesn’t concern us. Well bred peo- 
ple, like ourselves for instance, never see 
anything of that kind; we'll devote our 
attention to that concern in the middle 
near the billygoat man; seems to have 
been built for that purpose. No, no! 
Sam; you musn’t take that noise for a 
challenge; that’s really supposed to be a 
musical instrument, and it’s just clearing 
its throat preparatory to musicing as soon 
as they turn on the steam a little stronger. 
It grieves me, Sam, to find that you are 
still inclined to give way to your emo- 
tions. I have warned you against it so 
often—but you'll learn—you'll learn; 
only don’t forget how near you came to 
running into a sub-marine mine when 
you tackled Billy Roe’s bulldog on the 
spur of the moment. There now, you 
see, that’s a tune—‘Sweet Marie”—and if 
she don’t come, after all that calling, all 
I’ve got to say is, she’s a peach. She 
could hear that summons clear away over 
in Kearney County, and that’s a matter 
of five miles or more. Hello! the crazy 
thing’s dropped Sweet Marie on the chips 
an’ now it’s a-tearing up “The Sidewalks 
of New York.” Cracky! hear ’em rip! 
What? now they’re down on “The Bow- 
rey . . the Bowery,” and by the noise 
they’re having a high lonesome all by 
themselves. Say, Sam, ain’t ye glad ye 
came? Now, they’re “After the Ball” 
an’ darn likely to get it, too, if they keep 
up that pace. Excuse my language, 
Sam; music always did stir me up and 
set my emotions a-flowing, an’ this job 
lot is particularly stirring. You see, Sam, 
music is, like poetry, valuable, not for 
what it actually says, but for what it sug- 
gests and the chains of thought that it 
sets a-going. That’s why imaginative 
people like you an’ me are more affected 
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by it. “Wedding Bells Are Ring- 
ing,” eh? Must a-got the “‘ Wid- 
ow” and “ Sweet Marie” and the 
fellow that hollered at her to- 
gether down “On the Bowery, 
the Bowery,” an’ had a weddin’. 
Tell ye, Sam, music’s just like a 
story—see the whole thing. 
Now you know what a merry- 
go-round is like. There’s noth- 
ing like music to make things go 
easy, though some folks always 
get sad-like when they hear mu- 
sic. Had a pang or two myself 
to-night when that fellow was 
hollerin’ so hard for Sweet Ma- 
rie. Then I remember a fellow 
wrote a song called “ I’m Saddest 
When I Sing.” Now I’m not 
exactly that way; I generally 
sing when I feel good, but my 
wife says that I’m just the ex- 
ception that proves the rule, and 
any how, she says, she’s saddest 
when J sing; so it’s all in the 
family, any way, and, come to 
think of it, Sam, I’ve seen you 
get up and leave the room look- 
in’ kind o’ sorrowful-like when I 
began to warble. It’s a deep 
subject, Sam, this music business 
—a deep subject. Now then, 
we'll go around by Harry Small’s drug- 
store and get a glass of soda to clear our 
heads and then home. 


Kearney, Neb. CLARENCE A. Murcu. 





A SONGSPARROW CHAMPION. 





In an article in the October number, 
entitled ‘‘The Music of a Few Common 
Birds,” by T. Bolden Steward, you will 
find a paragraph which reads as follows: 
“The American song-sparrow—very com- 
mon upon the streets of our large cities 
and a great annoyance and problem be- 
cause of its rapidly increasing numbers 
and ravages—prefers the key of G al- 
most exclusively.” 

I should like to ask the author if he 
has not confounded the beautiful song- 
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sparrow with its British cousin, the com- 
mon English sparrow, when he says it is 
‘“very common upon the streets of our 
large cities and a great annoyance and 
problem because of its rapidly increasing 
numbers and ravages?’’ And right here 
let me apologize to the song-sparrow for 
calling the English sparrow his cousin. 
Thousands of people will read the Octo- 
ber Sports AFIELD who do not know the 
difference between our song sparrow and 
the now common English sparrow, which 
we see on the streets of our great cities ; 
and I bring this question up in order that 
such persons may not be misled. 
A. W. WaLwortu. 
East Cleveland, O. 





For 15 or 20 subscriptions to Sports 
AFIELD, we will give you a fine new rifle. 
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WOODLAND ECHOES. 


This is a sketch of “green fields and 
leafy woods,” addressed to the bird lover 
and student of Nature. Therefore, gen- 
tle reader, if you are not a lover of the 
wild birds, and see nothing in Nature 
that is wonderful or beautiful; if you 
never delight in a ramble across the 
fields or through the woods; if your 
blood never flows rich and warm when 
your lungs fill with the soft summer 
breeze, sweetened with the breath of 
beautiful flowers; if your eyes follow not 
the fluttering of a little bird; and if the 
wonderful and exquisite coloring in the 
petals of a wild blossom gains not your 
thoughtful admiration, then you are one 
to be pitied; for you are only half alive, 
-and you know not the pleasure of living. 

** Go forth under the open sky 
And list to Nature’s teachings.” 

First I want to tell you of a little bird 
‘who has set up house-keeping on: the 
limb ofan old bell-flower tree down in 
‘the orchard. . It is the bird who, accord- 
ing to tradition; flew to the Cross after 
ithe Crucifixion and tried to free our 
Saviour—pecking and: pulling at the 
‘cruel nails’’till his breast was red with the 
precious: blood. Ever'since that memor- 
able day, he has been ‘called Robin: Red 
p Breast...:60/ 2... 


* And see, with tiny beak it fiercely flies, 
To wrench the nails that bind the Captive fast. 
Ah! vain, all vain those eager, panting cries, : 
That quivering agony! It sinks at last, 


Foiled in the generous strife, and glares aghast 

To see the thorn-crowned Head droop faint and low; 

Mute the pale lips ; the gracious brow o’ercast; 

While from the shattered palms the red drops flow— 

Staining the pious bird’s smooth breast of speckless 
snow.”’ 


“That snow, thus ruddied, fixed the tinge of all 
The after-race of robins.”’ 

When I see a robin, I often think of 
the old tradition that pictures him in 
such a noble act. I saw him again the 
other day, just after he had completed 
his summer residence—which he had 
built on a small forked limb of the old 
bell-flower. A rather crude affair it was, 
of small twigs and dead grass; brown 
and rough and half hidden by green 
leaves, it swayed and trembled in. the 
passing breeze. 

Robin is a very well known bird, and 
a very interesting bird, and a bird of very 
dignified manners. He is a sociable fel- 
low and loves company. In the spring 
before pairing he is usually found in 
small flocks and in the autumn he con- 
gregates in large companies before leav- 
ing for his Southern haunts. In March 
and April he is the companion of the 
farmer; after remaining in the fields of 
freshly broken ground for several hours 
at a time, hopping along in the furrows, 
picking up the grubs and earth worms 
turned out by the plough; and, by rea- 
son of his fondness for insects, he usually 
stands in high favor with the sturdy sun- 
burned tiller of the soil. 

_+ Did you ever hear a robin laugh? 
‘But of course you have if you know him 
































in his wild state. If you haven't, I as- 
sure you it is a very odd sound: a kind 
of chattering cackle, impossible to trans- 
late or describe, but slightly resembling 
the call of the golden-winged wood- 
pecker. Robin also tries his throat at 
vocal music. He has his own peculiar 
songs, most of them a little strained and 
rather ludicrous. He isn’t much of a 
singer, but then it is the best he can do. 
In the early morning hours he loves to 
sit among the tree tops and sing: “Way— 
up! way—up, peet! way—up! way—up!” 
This he repeats again and again, with 
very little variation. It is not very likely 
he will ever reap fame as a song-bird, in 
the true sense of the word; but, song or 
no song, the robin will always have our 
sympathies and a place in our hearts. 

The other day, as I was walking 
through the orchard, in search of bird- 
life and half hoping to meet some rare 
feathered wanderer, I saw Master Robin 
qnietly perched in the top of the old 
bell-flower, exultingly surveying his newly 
finished home. When I came to within 
a dozen yards or so of the tree, he flew 
away to the further end of the orchard 
and then laughed long and loud; no 
doubt he thought he played a very cute 
trick, and that my eyes had not discov- 
ered the home where the four or five 
prospective young robins were to be 
raised. If / were thine only enemy, 
little robin, thee and thy little family 
would be safe and secure indeed. 

Not long ago, while walking along the 
country road one evening near my home, 
and as I was passing a place where the 
road is bordered on one side by a row of 
half-dead trees of accidental birth and on 
the other by a large tract of open, uncul- 
tivated ground, half weeds, half copse; 
and while I was intently watching the 
manceuvres of two little flycatchers, there 
suddenly came from out the tangled 
depths of that broad expanse of heath and 
bramble the piping of Bob White: To 
whirt—et! to—whirt-et! strong and clear 
—and that whistle acted like a charm. 
I stopped and held my breath and lis- 
tened; then came the answer from anoth- 
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er part of the weedy upland: To—whirt— 
et! to—whirt-et! What pleasure it gave 
me! MHadI heard no other bird voice, 
I would have felt well repaid for my even- 
ing walk, for I love to hear the whistle 
of Bob White, he is such a noble hand- 
some bird. And as I stood and listened 
to their piping, there came, in an under- 
current of thought, sweet memories of 
autumn sport. 

A little ways in from the dusty road at 
the base of a clump of briars, where the 
prairie queen had dropped her petals, I 
found a nest containing eleven white 
eggs, and from certain indications I 
judged them to be the second laying. 
As I went to look at the eggs I noticed 
an indigo bunting, dressed in his suit of 
darkest blue, intently watching me from 
the top of a white oak sapling. 

Returning home, I went through the 
woods, following an old familiar path, 
and noted the spots where the white 
May-flowers lately bloomed, but the 
flowers were all faded and gone and I 
found the yellow fruit. A Maryland 
yellow-throat played escort and sang to 
me all the time, being soon joined by a 
sweet little vireo,and both kept near me 
all through the woods. A scarlet tanager 
flitted across the path and disappeared 
among the thick foliage, and every few 
minutes a wood dove would utter his 
doleful call—the saddest note in all the 
feathered tribe. A hermit thrush, hid 
somewhere among the leaves, sang me an 
exquisite song. I stopped and listened. 
Long and loud he, sang: so clear, so 
sweet, so full of joy, 7 seemed to feel the 
very happiness that filled his little heart. 
Even as I finish writing, there comes to 
me, over the tops of the lowly red clover 
heads, the faint odor of sassafrass and 
elder blooms, borne along on the gentle 
breeze from the old fence row at the edge 
of the woods; even the sweet songs of 
the little birds still ring in my ears, and 
I seem to hear distinctly each little voice. 
Reader! may your rambles through the 
sunny fields and shady woods always give 
you as much pleasure as mine have given 
me. Morris BRowninc RICE. 
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So many naturalists are interested in 
snakes, that I feel that what few sugges- 
tions are offered here may be of service 
to a few, who, being attracted by the awe 
and mystery which surround snakes, have 
struggled with the problem of capturing 
them inthe safest and easiest way. Some 
of my less thoughtful readers—those who 
are ready with an answer to almost every 
question in natural history—will say at 
once: Kill it! shen pick it up. Yes, 
quite true; about as true as the safest way 
to catch a fish is topoison it. Youdon’t 
want the fish for future use; you simply 
want to kill it. This, then, is the sum 
total of theirknowledge. But, my wise- 
acres, there are certain advantages which 
the study of a living specimen possesses 
over that of a dead one, bruised, perhaps, 
by the misdirected stones and blows of a 
scared person. But I am not writing a 
harangue of these thoughtless people. 

To capturea snake, then, alive and un- 
injured, especially in the egg depositing 
periods, is-a matter of no little import- 
ance. It is true that the harmless varie- 
ties are easily caught by a quick grasp 
of the neck just immediately below the 
head; this forces the mouth open and 
prevents biting; it also to a marked de- 
gree impairs the locomotive powers of the 
extremity, ensuring against the wrapping 
and disagreeable squeezing of the arm of 
the capturer. In the matter of rattle- 
snakes, blue racers, moccasins and cop- 
perheads—the species most commonly 
sought— more caution becomes impera- 
tive. It is a frequent act for some natur- 
alists to take one of these reptiles in the 
manner mentioned above; but they do 
not advise the average naturalist to imi- 
tate them; on the contrary, they recom- 
mend the most cautious procedure in cap- 
turing any one of the poisonous species. 
For ordinary purposes the snake hood is 
the best aid in securing a snake now 
known. It precludes all risk, prevents 
any injury to the anatomy of the speci- 
men, and saves all unnecessary handling. 
It can be made by any person, and is both 
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simple and inexpensive. There are sev- 
eral devices, but one which I have em- 
ployed recently I consider cheaper and 
superior to any of those heretofore used. 
For a handle, secure a pronged stick of 
convenient length and suitable thickness; 
to either end of the prong attach a wire 
swivel. To one swivel fasten a string, 
which works freely through the other, 
and whose end is held firmly in the left 
hand. Now your hook is complete and 
ready for immediate use, and shall resem- 


ble this drawing: 


To useit requires no previous acquaint- 
ance; merely loosen string, slip the open- 
ing over the snake’s head and draw 
tight. A much better one can be made 
by substituting curved wire for the prong. 
If the snake is to be carried some dis- 
tance, slip a noose over its head, release 
hook, and it can be guided almost any- 
where. This may seem humorous and 
doubtful, but it is a noticeable fact that a 
snake gives up entirely when anything 
prevents it from opening and closing its 
mouth freely, and the string does just that 
very thing. I once drove a moccasin 
snake in that condition a considerable 
distance. And I have talked with per- 
sons who claimed to have “lariatted” 
snakes and to have driven them home 
like lizards. In view of my own experi- 
ence, it took some effort on my part to 
doubt them. T. BoLDEN STEWARD. 

Wilberforce, O. 
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“ THE song of birds unlocks the secret 
of Genesis to those who can hear the key- 
note. It is the closest approach in ani- 
mate nature to the ringing of the hydro- 
gen bells in the physics of light.” 





Or the species comprised in the animal 
kingdom, four-fifths belong to the class 
of insecta. More than 175,000 species 


of insects have already been named: and 
described. 























AUTUMN DAYS. 





My trout fly book is laid aside, 
The law has had its day ; 

And later sports with pike and bass 
Have also gone their way. 


The maple leaves are turning fast; 
Each cornfield has its ’coon ; 
And over all there sweeps each night 
The big, red Harvest Moon. 


Along the borders of the woods 
Bob White is calling clear. 

The lakes within the forest hid 
Reflect the startled deer. 


Across the meadow and the marsh 
The flocking blackbirds roll. 

The blue jays watch the whitening corn 
And slyly take their toll. 


A soft haze covers hill and dale ; 
Wild grapes await a frost, 

To bring their latent sweetness out 
And make them worth their cost. 


I hear the squirrel on the hill; 
A partridge drums close by ; 

Yet here I lie with quiet pulse 
And only watch the sky. 


Another day such sports may fill, 
And other thoughts come fast ; 
This one is full enough for me 
Of memories of the Past. 
Winona, Minn. 





A MIDNIGHT TRAMP. 





‘The splendid equipment of the justly 
noted Adirondack guides for their calling 


C. A. MOREY. 








is proverbial. Despite all they may have 
read upon the subject, visitors to the fa- 
mous wilderness are invariably amazed 
at the knowledge which actual associa- 
tion gives them of the guides’ resources 
and intimate acquaintance with a region 
which is to the layman a trackless wild. 
I had an experience the past season 
which, notwithstanding the fact that I 
have been quite a littlein the Adirondacks 
of recent years, was a revelation to me. 

In company with a friend, Horace Par- 
ham by name, I had journeyed from a 
northern New York town to Wolf Lake, 
distant seventeen miles from Star Lake. 
Our purpose was to spend our vacation 
of a fortnight in this spot, a typical Adir- 
ondack one—wild and primitive enough 
to satisfy the most exacting seeker after 
close communion with Nature. We had 
one of the best guides obtainable with 
us. His name was George Thompson, 
and he had spent the most of a life of 
more than thirty years in the wilderness. 
Naturally he knew it like a book, though 
the full extent of that knowledge we were 
not destined to realize until later. 

We were encamped by the shore of 
the lake, and found shelter in a rough 
shanty which had been erected some sea- 
sons previous for the convenience of a 
party of seekers after recreation like our- 
selves. The deer season was on and 
there were plenty of run-ways in the vi- 
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cinity—the wary animal being numerous 
about the lake. The guide knew the best 
spots, and as Parham and I were hunts- 
men of someexperience, and withal good 
shots, we met with fair success, and in the 
course of three days had each a deer to 
our credit. The bracing air of that in- 
comparable region and the wild, free life 
proved splendid tonics and our appetites 
grew in proportion to our regrets at the 
nearing close of our holiday. 

Wolf Lake is an isolated spot, deep in 
the heart of the forest. Overa week had 
gone without our seeing a soul, when 
suddenly there came a disagreeable inter- 
ruption to our vacation. The day was 
Monday and at 4:30 in the afternoon all 
three of us were in camp, lounging idly 
about and smoking. Suddenly a man 
approached us, walking rapidly. He 
proved to be an employe of the hotel at 
Star Lake, and brought bad news. _Word 
had been received by telephone at the ho- 
tel that one of Parham’s twin sons—a 
mere infant in arms—was seriously ill 
and his presence home was desired at 
once. Knowing where we were encamped, 
the proprietor had at once sent the mes- 
senger. Parham became at once the im- 
age of anxiety and distress, and small 
wonder. A train left Oswegatchie forthe 
south at 7 the next morning. To catch 
it, meant a tramp of seventeen miles over 
a blind trail, through the night, to Star 
Lake. There it would be possible to se- 
cure a rig for transportation to the station 
at Oswegatchie, several miles distant. 
There was evidently no time to lose. 

To the dismay of both Parham and 
myself we remembered that the only lan- 
tern in the outfit had been broken by ac- 
cident the night before. The trip seemed 
hopeless to us, as the dusk would soon 
settle, it being well into the fall, and to 
make the situation worse the sky was 
thickly overhung with black murky 
clouds. It would evidently be a night of 
pitchy darkness. But the guide seemed 


unmoved, and proceeded to hastily pack 
together our few belongings, which could 
easily be distributed between three men. 
I noticed that he removed his boots and 
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donned a pair of rubbers which he had 
always with him, afterward fastening them 
securely on his feet. I was to learn his 
purpose in doing this later. He was a 
man of few words, and spoke only brief- 
ly to Parham, who was nearly beside him- 
self, assuring him that we would walk the 
distance and get to our destination in time. 

At five o’clock we got under way ona 
blind trail that was already indistinct in 
the dim light. We formed in single file, 
the guide in advance, and the messenger 
from the hotel bringing up the rear. We 
walked quickly while the twilight merged 
swiftly into intense darkness. The prom- 
ise of the afternoon had been fulfilled and 
the sky was covered with a dense curtain 
of clouds. The thick mass of foliage 
overhead would haveintercepted the light, 
had there been any. The useless lantern 
had been left behind. 

Soon we could not distinguish each 
other’s forms, so opaque was the darkness 
that seemed to shut us in like a wall. 
We were obliged to walk with our hands 
on each other’s shoulders, lock-step fash- 
ion,in order not to lose each other. And, 
iucredible as it may seem, the guide 
walked on with a swiftness and confidence 
that seemed something uncanny, while the 
sounds of the wild creatures astir in the 
forest sounded interminably in our strained 
ears. 

Occasionally the guide seemed to lose 
the trail for a moment, and the packs 
slung across our shoulders would grow 
heavier and our hearts would clog our 
throats at these times. But he would 
poke about with his rubber clad feet for 
a little and literally worm his way back 
to the indistinguishable trail again, and 
then start anew. It was an exhibition 
that seemed unreal, even while we were 
experiencing it. After what seemed an 
age in our wrought-up condition, not 
having been molested during the entire 
journey, we beheld some dim lights far 
ahead and in a few moments were at the 
Star Lake Hotel. Weparted with Thomp- 
son with regret and he was decidedly the 
richer for the service he had rendered. 
We secured a rig, and, bidding him 
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Good-bye at the hotel, were driven to 
the station at Oswegatchie, where we 
caught the train for home. It was the 
irony of human events that when Parham 
got home he found his child not only 
convalescent, but nearly recovered. We 
did not return to take the few days of 
grace remaining to us. But I have often 
reflected with wonder upon the supersen- 
sitive mechanism in the feet of an Adir- 
ondack guide, for Thompson is but a 
single representative of a class, thorough- 


towards morning, to be chilly. Slight 
trenches were dug just outside of the 
margin of the tent to arrest the floods, 
in case of adown-pour. These, at times, 
were, however, inadequate; for a Colo- 
rado mountain shower is a creature of 
more than ordinary precipitation, and. 
more than once we found the floor of, 
our tent invaded by a small-sized flood. 
These did not prove very disastrous and 
were quite amusing to the younger mem- 
bers of the family—especially the some- 











COLORADO CAMPING ETHICS.—A Nearby Fishing Camp. 
Amateur Photo by E, 8. DAaNiELs. 





ly unique and unapproachable in their 
peculiar line. O. L. Lyman. 
. Watertown, N. Y. 


COLORADO CAMPING ETHICS. 


We pitched our tent in the shelter of 
some pines, not far from Robinson’s com- 
fortable residence; from whence we were 
supplied with milk, butter and eggs and 
an occasional mess of trout—the latter 
being a mark of our friend’s generosity. 
With some spare boards we enclosed the 
base of our tent to keep out the night 
drafts, which, at an elevation of 9,000 
feet above sea level, are inclined, along 


what frantic efforts of their elders to 
preserve various articles of domestic util- 
ity from undue moisture. Our sack of 
flour was usually an object of urgent 
solicitude upon these occasions—one de- 
voted youth offering during one of these 
climatic excesses to hold the precious 
sack in his lap until the shower was over. 
A compromise was effected by depositing 
it in the only camp chair we possessed. 

One has to get used totenting. When 
the sun is shining from an uncloudy sky, 
it seems like an ideal mode of existence. 
The folds of the tent seem like an ample 
protection from outward danger or dis- 
comfort. But in the midst of a raging 
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storm, or in the dead of a dark night, it 
is quite different. When the rain and 
wind come in great gusts, shaking the 
tent to its very foundation, sifting a thick, 
fine spray upon all beneath, or when 
thick blackness enshrouds the scene, and 
the wind soughs dolefully through the 
pine boughs above and the hungry cry 
of a prowling coyote comes from the 
dusky hills with startling distinctness, it 
is quite a different thing. The head of 
the family is very likely to awake and 
wonder to himself why on earth he was 
ever so weak as to leave a comfortable 
home and pitch his tent in a howling 
wilderness. It was a part of our good 
friend Robinson’s occupation to run a 
herd of cattle in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of our camping-ground, and al- 
most nightly some of his wandering 
“critters,” prompted no doubt by curios- 
ity, would make us a visit—prowling 
about our frail habitation and investigat- 
ing its various mysteries. Our camp 
stove was an object of unusual interest 
to these nocturnal visitors and we could 
hear a din as if it were being roughly 
handled, and would find it the next morn- 
ing over-turned and the stove-pipe sadly 
disjointed. And to an occupant of the 
tent, rudely awakened from a sound sleep 
and hearing these ominous sounds from 
without, it seemed imminent that the 
structure should be stricken down and 
the family circle incontinently trodden 
into the earth. But no such dire catas- 
trophe happened and the loud and ex- 
plosive sniffs heard without indicated to 
the listener that the poor cows were fully 
as badly scared as we were. Thus the 
dangers that threatened were more im- 
aginary than real. 

There seemed to be quite a unanimous 
opposition running through the family 
council to dining fromthe ground. The 
children said that the bugs were wading 
through the butter and one small boy 
was disturbed while engaged upon a rus- 
tic feast by a red ant that crawled upa 
small trousers’ leg and insisted upon din- 
ing off the aforesaid small boy. In fact 
insect nature appeared to be altogether 


too forward in its manners. So froma 
neighboring lumber pile I secured some 
rough boards and, with the aid of a saw 
and hammer, improvised a rude table 
and several benches, the latter being reg- 
ulated in height to the varying stature 
of the different members of the family. 
This worked quite nicely, excepting that 
the soft earth did not furnish a very firm 
foundation for the benches, which had a 
habit of suddenly toppling backwards, 
whereat several pairs of small bare feet 
appeared sticking in the air, with possi- 
bly a stray platter sailing in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

The culinary affairs of the camp were 
a source of a never-failing interest. Fuel 
there was in abundance, lying all about 
in the shape of limbs from fallen trees 
and pine knots, fat with pitch, that blazed 
up quickly and got a prompt move on 
the camp stove when the case was ur- 
gent. And the capacity of an ordinary, 
dollar sheet-iron camp stove is really 
something remarkable. It bakes meat, 
beans, bread, pies, cakes; fries fish, pota- 
toes, bacon, ham, eggs, pancakes, etc, all 
toaturn. The family washing was also 
facilitated by itsjudicioususe. The oven, 
however, has an inclination to overdo its 
duty and its ardor needs occasionally to 
be repressed. To hold the pipe erect I 
inserted in the ground a pole about eight 
feet in length and to this I fastened the 
pipe with a piece of baling wire. In or- 
der to avoid heat and smoke, the front of 
the stove should always be turned to the 
windward. Using the pole as a pivot, 
the stove can be trimmed, to use a nau- 
tical expression, to each changing breeze. 

Of an evening, after supper has been 
disposed of, and the dusk thickens among 
the pines, it is pleasant to form a circle 
around the glowing stove and listen to 
the conversation that flows around the 
assembled group. The fire is replenished 
until the stove glows like a molten cube 
and a grateful warmth is thrown out, 
agreeably dispelling the chill of the rap- 
idly cooling atmosphere. Then the stars 
come out and beam mildly from the blue 
dome above and the full moon rises be- 
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times over the summits of the eastern 
hills and throws a mild radiance over 
hill and valley. The breeze freshens 
from the west and comes laden with the 
heavy perfume of pine and spruce and 
the wild flowers that grow in the glens. 
The cry of the hoot owl and coyote is 
heard afar off on the mountain side and 
the wind murmurs through the pines 
overhead, adding a weird charm to the 
surroundings. But bed time is welcome, 
in spite of the beauties of the night; there 
is a break in the charmed circles and 
sleep ere long wraps the camp in silence. 

Of pastime there is an abundant vari- 
ety, sufficient to relieve all possible tedi- 
um. There are long walks along the 
mountain highways and byways; through 
the mountain meadows, waving with tall 
grassand resplendent with brilliantly 
tinted flowers; hills to climb, presenting 
to the eye picturesque and rugged forms 
and commanding fine views of the sur- 
rounding hills and valleys; trout fishing 
in the neighboring rivers and creeks; 
novel reading, while the reader is stretched 
beneath the shade of an over-spreading 
pine, and a variety of camp duty that is 
by no means irksome amid the quiet and 
seclusion of the hills. 

Fort Collins, Colo. WH. A. CRAFtTs. 

iccmiemilidciceass 
A FAVORED GAMELAND. 

Enclosed find extracts from the North 
Dakota game laws which I hope will 
prove of interest to you. If you or any 
member of the great Sports Afield Family 
contemplate a trip into the game fields of 
North Dakota this fall, I wish to state I 
am in the midst of some of the best goose, 
duck and chicken grounds to be found 
in the North-west and tributary to the 
only canvasback duck shooting in the 
State. The young of the above birds 
abound in plenty and this year promises 
to surpass former years in number of 
birds—especially chickens and grouse. 
If yourself or friends desire any informa- 
tion as to hotels, livery; and as to the best 
time to come, the samé will be promptly 
and cheerfully given. 

J. E. .GALEnousE, Jon., 
Carrington, Nor.Dak. Game Warden. 





IN FAIR NEBRASKA. 





The first thing that attracted my at- 
tention upon entering my hotel was a 
stack of ‘‘blues’’—that is to say, SPoRTS 
AFIELDs. I soon learned that Mr. Spear 
had just gone east, after a canvass of the 
Black Hills country, over the great Elk- 
horn Route, and was much disappointed 
at not having met him. I hope he had 
a successful trip and that I may some 
time meet him along the line of the Fre- 
mont, Elkhorn and Missouri Valley. It 
always gives me pleasure to send in my 
renewal for Sports AFIELD, and it is the 
most thoroughly read magazine or paper 
that comes to our home—being enjoyed 
by every member of the family. 

I have just returned from a hunting 
trip to Cherry County, Nebraska, where 
I spent three busy, happy days in com- 
pany with a party of friends from Iowa. 
We found prairie-chickens and grouse in 
great abundance and had an excellent 
shoot, although the weather was exceed- 
ingly warm. To have remained longer 
and shot more birds, would have been a 
crime, and I have no sympathy with the 
game hog. If circumstances will permit, 
I hope to have a couple of days with the 
ducks in the same county a little later on; 
then a few odd mornings in the corn- 
fields after geese ; and, later still, the quail 
may hear from me for a day along the 
banks of the Niobrara River. This, with 
a hunt in the dead of winter over the 
sand-hills after the coyote and an occa- 
sional jack, will be all or perhaps more 
than I can find the time to do in the way 
of hunting. Of fishing more could be 
said, as we have the finest trout stream 
in the State running almost through the 
town of Long Pine, I love these sports 
as only a true sportsman can—for the 
game hog or market hunter misses all 
that is best in them. I enjoy Sports 
AFIELD very much, and it has done a 
great deal to help me. 

Long Pine, Neb. W.S. GARCELON. 

Binsin 

“THE duck season is with us again, 
and the shooting hereabouts is fine,” 
writes H. A. Ellis of Crysta] Lake, Iowa. 
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RUFFED GROUSE ON NEST. 
Amateur Photo by Dr. J. B. Cook. 





Isn't this a “snap?” From a photo- 
graphic point of view a remarkable one, 
certainly, and for the naturalist one could 
hardly find a photograph of greater inter- 
est—portraying so beautifully this living 
ruffed grouse in the woods, faithfully cov- 
ering her eggs, which she would not leave, 
although the camera was placed within 
four feet of her beak! Doctor Cook 
took this fine picture by gradually accus- 
toming the bird to his presence day after 
day. Note how closely the tail resembles 
the bark of the tree, as if an instance of 
protective coloration. H.R. Taytor. 
Alameda, Calif. 


I AM a reader of Sports AFIELD and 
like it very much. Will some of its read- 
ers tell me how to break a young English 
setter pup for prairie-chicken shooting? 

Glendive, Montana. mn. CR. 





“The truths of science in general are 
of intrinsic value: they will bear on hu- 
man conduct ten thousand years hence 
as they do now.” 


AFIELD. 
THAT LOST FINGER. 


I think Brother Barnes is a little mis- 
taken about my giving Mr. Will Sims 
advice to shoot off his little finger. I 
don’t remember having ever met him or 
having advised him about anything. I 
do remember, though, of advising young 
sportsmen, through these columns, to 
never point a gun at anything they did 
not wish to kill—stating that I believed 
a gun was safer carried with hammers 
up, because the gunner would be more 
careful about where he pointed it; giving 
as my reasons that the accidents that had 
come to my knowledge from carrying 
guns have all been with hammers down, 
because they were more careless that 
way; that the more dangerous a gun 
appeared to a beginner, the more careful 
he would be likely to be, and so forth. 
Mr. Sims cocked his gun to shoot a 
squirrel. He evidently was in the habit 
of carrying his gun with hammers down 
and forgot that it was dangerous. 

Smyrna, N. Y. E. S. BILincs. 





_— 

“Men are learnedly critical over a 
Greek ode, and pass by without a glance 
that grand epic written by the finger of 
God upon the strata of the earth.’’ 


_>——- 


A VAST GAME PRESERVE. 


There is no doubt but what, with her 
miles of trackless forests, lakes and 
streams, Maine is the sportsman’s Garden 
of Eden. Just think of it! 15,000 square 
miles of Nature in her primal state, un- 
altered by the hand of man. Her rivers, 
streains and lakes are fairly teeming with 
all kinds of game fish: the most in evi- 
dence being the trout and salmon; but 
black bass, white and yellow perch, touge 
and pickerel are also found in great quan- 
tities. The salmon and trout are the most 
fished for of any, but those who cast a fly 
will find that the bass is a very gamy fish. 
Moosehead Lake is one of the ideal fish- 
ing resorts. It is forty miles long and 
from two to fifteen miles wide, and is the 
largest body of water in the State. Then 
we have the Rangeley and Dead River 
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regions, which is a vast territory dotted 
with many lakes, ponds and streams just 
alive with trout. Some of the most noted 
lakes in the Rangeley region are the 
Mooselookmeguntic, Cupsuptic, Molly- 
chunkamunk, Welokenebacook, Umba- 
gog and Kenebago. In the Dead River 
region, the fishing and hunting is unsur- 
passed. This great preserve is covered 
with dense forests and many fine sheets 
of water; some of the most popular being 
King and Bartlett Lakes, Tim and Deer 
Ponds, and Spencer and Round Mountain 
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quainted with the habits of the moose, 
and thus:comparatively few are killed. It 
takes days and years of experience and 
observation to understand the art of hunt- 
ing them. Deer are very numerous and 
are shot in large numbers each fall, but 
as many more escape the hunter’s bullet. 
The caribou is fairly plentiful, when you 
consider that he is an animal of a migra- 
tory nature—travelling hundreds of miles: 
to find the best of feeding grounds. The 
hunter will find him an easy animal to 
approach, once his haunts are found. 





TAKEN IN NORTH-EASTERN MAINE. 


Lakes, and many minor bodies of water. 

That king of American game, the 
moose, is more abundant in the wilds of 
North-eastern Maine than in any other 
section of the Union, and a glance at the 
map of the Bangor and Aroostook Rail- 
road will convince you that his haunts 
are by no means so difficult of access as 
you might at first suppose. The photo 
hereto appended was taken in this very 
district, and, if the reader be a bit imagin- 
ative, he can readily “feel” the size and 
majesty of this all too rare member of the 
cervide. Very few sportsmen are ac- 


Black bear are found in most all sections 
of the State, but are not so plentiful as 
they were a few years ago. They area 
much hunted animal, as there is a bounty 
paid by the State for each one that is 
killed. The game birds of Maine are 
the partridge, woodcock, plover, snipe, 
duck, geese, and many water birds. Our 
game laws are almost perfect and most 
of the people abide by them; and by so 
doing we hope to always keep the fishing 
and hunting as good as it is at the pres- 
ent time. J. A. Linscorr. 
Farmington, Maine. 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 


Established 1887. 





Sports AFIELD is published on the lst of each month from 
its own printing offices at No. 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. It 
aims to be the most readable Outdoor Life Magazine in the 
world, and has, in the first ten years of its useful life, attained 
to a wide and increasing popularity. Subscription price, $1.50 
a year. We have no club rates. The trade supplied by the 
Western News Company, Chicago, or the American News Com- 
pany, New York. If your dealer does not carry Sports AFIELD, 
please send us his address (both fur our own and his benefit). 
Life being short, it is not possible to personally thank each one 
for every good opinion expressed of this enterprise, but every 
such good deed is deeply appreciated at this end of the line. 
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AN EARLY WESTERN GENTLEMAN. 








We who live in the larger cities, sur- 
rounded by all the conveniences which 
modern progress in the arts and sciences 
has brought to our service, are apt tothink, 
and doubtless do think, that thus only is 
life made enjoyable, and pity the earlier 
generations that had to do without much 
which we think necessary to a perfect ex- 
istence. But man’s happiness is measur- 
ed by his wants and desires and the means 
at hand for their fulfillment. What the 
eye don’t see the heart don’t long for— 
and if our ancestors could return and see 
how much happiness we derive from what, 
as compared with theirs, we consider a 
more perfect existence, they would prob- 
ably think that they got full as much, if 
not more, enjoyment out of life than we 
do—and with much less worry and hurry 
about it. 
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The early Spanish settlers in California 
knew nothing of railroads, telegraphs, tel- 
ephones, newspapers, electric-lights, or 
American whiskey. They never heard ot 
a hammerless breech-loader, a split bam- 
boo rod, oramultiplying reel. Yet I ques- 
tion if they did not extract to the full as 
much of the sweets of life as we of a later 
generation. 

Don Manuel, seeking newer fields to 
better his fortunes, found on his arrival 
on the coast much to make life enjoyable, 
And as years rolled over him his content 
and happiness increased. He was of a 
superior race, one of an aristocracy, and 
recognized as such. His friends were of 
his own caste—Don Ramon, the Alcalde; 
Father Pepe, the priest. Both were pleas- 
ant companions in hours of idleness; grave 
and dignified on official occasiofs, and his 
true friends always. His house, though 
but of adobe, was spacious and comfort- 
able. There presided his wife. Init were 
born and reared his sons and daughters. 
From it he could see his cattle dotting the 
surrounding hills, and knew that every 
summer brought a generous increase to 
the parent herd. The native races were 
his servants—an inferior people in his 
eyes—over whom he exerciseda strict and 
dignified, but beneficent authority. 

Inall things he was a gentleman. Hon- 
or was a part of his creed. His word when 























passed meant exactly what he gave it for. 
His vocation was that of a gentleman, as 
were hisamusements. He rode, he hunt- 
ed, he fished, and the bull-fight must have 
been far away or his engagements press- 
ing that he did not find time to attend. 

The dirt of trade never stuck to his fin- 
gers; market quotations never vexed his 
soul. Once or twice, or oftener, a year 
came the galleon, bringing him goods from 
the outside world. The captain was his 
good friend; was invited to his house, and 
the best in it set before him; was pressed 
to stay with generous hospitality; told 
he must not spare the wine, as it was from 
the pipe he had so generously given Don 
Manuel two years ago, and age had im- 
proved it. The captain, relishing his wine 
none the less that it was of his own pro- 
viding, told all the news of the great world 
beyond the sea, and hinted that he hada 
choice mantilla for the sefiora and each 
senorita safely stowed away in his after- 
cabin, which he would esteem it a great 
honor for them to accept. The next day, 
surrounded by his family as advisers, he 
and the captain talked “business.” He 
needed this and that from the captain’s 
motley cargo. The captain would take 
so many hides and so much tallow in ex- 
change. It could hardly be called “ bar- 
gaining.”’ The captain crossed tempest- 
uous seas to reach that far-away coast and 
was entitled to his profit on the venture. 
Don Manuel considered it beneath the dig- 
nity of a gentleman to cheapen prices. 
What if he had heard that Don Pedro, 
captain of the Sax Cristo, sold cheaper 
goods? Washe not dealing with his friend 
whom he had known for years, whose 
goods were always good, who had obliged 
him in athousand ways? The Sax Cristo 
and her wares were nothing to him, and 
Captain Pedro was a low Portugee, unfit 
to associate with gentlemen. Did his wife 
or daughters want any luxury it was or- 
dered to be brought next voyage. The 
price was rarely asked. All he had was 
theirs, and should they not have what they 
wished, though it might be expensive ? 
A hide or so more or less, what did it 
matter to him, who had plenty ? 
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He was what he was because it best be- 


fitted his honor to be so. He never for- 
got he was a gentleman, sprung from a 
long line of gentlemen. The Americans 
when they invaded the State found him 
easy tocheat. Guileless himself, he looked 
for no guile in others. 

When his end came he could meet it 
serenely. About him were all whom he 
loved. His friend the Alcalde had tak- 
en his last instructions regarding the dis- 
position of hisproperty. Thegood priest 
held before his dying eyes—his own half 
blinded with tears—the image of the cru- 
cified Redeemer as his soul passedaway, 
leaving that pain in the hearts of his 
friends which is only occasioned by the 
death of a good man. 

I think he enjoyed life to the full, though 
he knew nothing of modern improve- 
ments. 

The man of to-day,working under pres- 
sure, has at forty acquired a fortune and 
lost all capacity to enjoy it; or, failing of 
success, seeks nevertheless to make the 
world believe he is successful, and so 
plunges deeper into the mire. He is of 
the time—no better nor worse than the 
rest. Virtues may be latent in him; but 
he has never had time to develop them. 
Other things were of more importance. 


“Debt, and bother, and hurry, 
Others are burdened so. 
Here’s to the goddess, Worry, 
And here’s to the goddess, Show!” 


HILDEBRAND. 


- —_ 
The Colorado Camera Club. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Lowry of 
the Colorado Camera Club, our represen- 
tative in Denver has lately been shown 
through the audience and working rooms 
of the club, at 16th and Tremont Streets. 
No better facilities for developing and en- 
larging negatives could be asked, and, in 
fact, every branch of photography is pro- 
vided for. During the winter exhibitions 
of lantern-slides are often given to the 
members, and a system of exchange en- 
ablesthe clubto constantly change the ex- 
hibits. The annual display of the club's 


work will be made during the present 
month and will be of immense interest. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS.« 


THe Moki Snake Danczis the title of 
one of the most beautiful pamphlets pub- 
lished this year. Although produced by 
the Passenger Department of the Santa 
Fé Route, it bears none of the marks of 
an attempt at advertising and is issued as 
a means of interesting travellers in visit- 
ing the strange races of Moqui—Land. It 
is admirably written by Walter Hough, 
Ph. D., and is enlivened by 64 exquisite 
half-tone pictures from photographs, 
printed on the best of paper, and the 
specially designed covers are very beau- 
tiful. We presume copies may be ob- 
tained by applying to the General Passen- 
ger Agent of the Santa Fé Route at Chi- 
cago or Topeka. 




















A CoLorapbo SumMMER, also published 
by the Santa Fé, is in the same style and 
quite as well ordered asthe last mentioned 
book, but of course to experienced tour- 
ists must present many features that have 
lost some of their charm through famil- 
iarity. To the traveller who intends see- 
ing this wonderful State for the first time, 
no better guide could be recommended. 

















THE second part of IN Brusu, SEDGE 
AND STUBBLE (The Sportsman’s Society, 
Cincinnati, Ohio) comes to us in attract- 
ive form and in keeping with the prom- 
ises inferred from the style of the open- 
ing number. Treating mainly of the 
prairie grouse or chicken, we read witha 
sense of personal loss the stories of other 
days when it was always to be found, 
and we slam our fists upon the table and 
think awful words about the Game Hog. 
We are writing this in Colorado, where 
the prairie chicken has practically disap- 
peared. This would not be the case had 
the present State game law (drafted in 
1897 by our friend, H. C. Davis, of 
Denver) been sooner enacted. For this 
bird protection comes too late; but few 
sportsmen now disregard the close sea- 


a These books, or any other work, will be sent to any 
address by SPORTS AFIELD, postage pre-paid, on receipt 
of price. 
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son or the limitation to 20 birds daily, as 


applied to other fowl. 

The sharp-tail grouse, of which Mr. 
Huntington speaks in concluding his talk 
ahout it, has lately been seen near Se- 
dalia, Colorado, as a result of Mr. Den- 
nis Sullivan's attempt to breed the bird 
on his ranch, and the number of birds. 
seems to indicate success in his efforts. 

The second part ends with the open- 
ing pages of the chapter on such grouse 
as the Canada, willow and blue grouse, 
whose habitat is in the brush and timber. 
In a recent number of Cycling West (see 
re-print in Sports AFIELD for October) 
Frank Mayer speaks of incredible num- 
bers of grouse seen during the many days 
in which he has been getting as far away 
from Barnes of Arkansaw as possible. 
In this case his luck was unusual 
and it was before the forest fires 
smoked and scorched his Land of Rest. 
For on September 9 A. D. McKenzie of 
Eagle—twenty five years a guide in the 
Adirondacks and Western Colorado— 
came back to that town with Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth and two sons of Boston and 
James Dilts of Eagle, andin the thirty days’ 
trip, as far as Wyoming, they had killed 
but ten grouse—outside of sage hens. 
In a two-days’ trip we saw not one, and 
from all points came similar reports. 
Excessive dryness prevailed and already 
forest fires had begun. Grouse are usu- 
ally plenty in Colorado, and either the 
long drouth and almost total absence of 
grasshoppers, ora premonition of danger 
from fires, may reasonably be considered 
as explaining the scarcity of this game. 
There will be much of interest in the next 
number of IN BRusH, SEDGE AND STUBBLE; 
for the ptarmigan will also be discussed 
and portrayed. 

Allthe numerous illustrations are pleas- 
ing, and the oleograph, showing in col- 
ors an Indian camp in a prairie sunset, 
is alone worth the price of Part II. 


Unper the title of A Maip oF THE 
FRONTIER, Rand, McNally & Co., of Chi- 
cago, offer at seventy-five cents a volume 
of frontier sketches by H. S. Canfield. 
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With little attempt at plots, but with a full- 
ness of outdoor life, they are evidently 
written by one who knows his subjects 
well. The wind that sweeps the prairies 
plays on a “harp of a thousand strings, ” 
and although Mr. Canfield has but swept 
a few of the tuneful cords, they will ring 
in our ears likethe memories of music that 
is still, yet lives. Thereare somethat find 
fault with stories of this kind, because the 
cactus and the coyote and the steer are 
the principal articles inthe author’s stock- 
in-trade; but the same people never won- 
der why Camilla Urso or Remenyi have 
not played the cornet or the oboe or some- 
thing else. If anybody can tell a West- 


shown as the rivalry of their partisans 
throughout the Dale. And the wonder- 
ful portrayal of M‘Adam gives us a new 
character in fiction. The chief merit of 
the book is the ability shown in describ- 
ing and sustaining the many original char- 
acters that Mr. Ollivant has given us, but 
the work is intenscly interesting and at 
times dramatic. 

The importance of the sheep-dog in a 
pastoral country is well set forth, but the 
story is full of human interests. 

In a late competition of sheep-dogs at 
Lizy-sur-Oureq, near Paris, the winner en- 
tered 30 sheep into a car in 35 seconds, 
and some of thebunch were 65 feet from 
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IN THE BUFFALO COUNTRY. 


Painted by H. F. Farny. 
ern story he will of necessity have used his 
eyes and we want the picture as it ought 
to be. Mr. Canfield is more of a photog- 
rapher than an impressionist, and gives us 
real and living things. 
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Bos, Son oF Battie. By Alfred Olli- 
vant. The Doubleday and McClure 
Co.: New York: 1898. Price, $1.25. 

We have read this book with keen in- 
terest, and, unless we except ‘‘ Rab and 

His Friends,’’ have seen no work of the 

kind so worthy of a permanent place in lit- 

erature. 

_ The rivalry of the Gray Dog Owd Bob 

and Red Wull—M‘Adam's dog—is 


From ‘In Brush, Sedge and Stubble.” 





the car at the beginning of the trial. The 
keen interest incident to such competi- 
tions is a strong feature of Mr. Ollivant’s 
book. 


—_ 
~~ 





“GamE fish have been unusually scarce 
here this summer,” writes H. D. Cham- 
berlin, of Savanna, Ills. “Very few good 
or even satisfactory catches have been re- 
ported. The outlook for the usual fall 
wall-eye and land pike fishing is very 
gloomy, as the river has been muddy all 
summer. Some of the fishermen attrib- 
ute the scarcity of game fish to the Ger- 
man carp, whichthey think eat the spawn 
of both bass and pike.” 
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THE RIFLE OF THE FUTURE. 





The .30—30 rifle has now been before 
the public long enough to enable us to 
predict that it, or something on the same 
principle and of nearly the same calibre, 
will be the rifle of the future for all game 
of ordinary size and not too dangerous 
and tough. It has been through so many 
hands and gives such general satisfaction 
that little is risked in saying this. I have 
seen some of the most rigid sticklers for 
the .38-55, on account of its accuracy, 
surrender and take up the .30—30, because 
its great velocity over-balanced the differ- 
ence inaccuracy. And I have seen those 
who clung to the .45 calibres, on account 
of greater penetration and smashing 
power, do the same thing. 

I have always preferred a large-calibre 
rifle, not because of the size, but because 
it was the only way a short ball could be 
used so as to obtain high velocity and 
still have weight enough left to be effect- 
ive. Thus, for short range, nothing 
equals the round ball, if you know how 
to load it in a breech-loader—which is 
quite a study. But unless that ball is 
very large, it is of little use beyond 100 
yards. And to be of any certainty at 
200 yards, it should weigh at least an 
ounce, and even then begins to be erratic 
at 170. But, within its range, it is of 
tremendous smashing power and pene- 
tration combined, when shot with a very 
heavy charge of powder. But this re- 
quired weight in the gun and then there 


was plenty of noise and smoke—though 
the recoil was not much with a round 
ball. Buta good velocity was thus en- 
sured to 140 or 150 yards that far sur- 
passed the old rifles with long ball and 
light powder charge. 

The .30-30 pleases me especially, be- 
cause it comes in and accomplishes very 
nearly these results with a light gun and 
very little smoke. While it lacks the 
killing power for all-around shots, it is 
very great for all good shots in the vitals 
and for some it is even better than any 
solid ball—such as shots through the 
lungs with the soft-pointed bullet. For 
quartering shots, from behind, where 
great penetration might be wanted, its 
weakness would be over-balanced by its 
great power and velocity beyond 200 
yards. Good shooting can be done with 
it at ranges where it would be folly to 
expect to hit with any round ball and 
even at points where it would be equally 
foolish to expect much accuracy from 
any ball of ordinary calibre that is short 
enough to have high initial velocity. 

I have found but one objection to it so 
far, and that is an occasional wild ball. 
Out of 130 shots, fired ten each day for 
thirteen days, after walking long enough 
to get steadied down well, I found ten 
per cent. off about five inches at forty 
yards; ten more off about two and a half 
inches; and the rest in a two-inch bull’s- 
eye. This was with hunting sights only 
fifteen inches apart. I always test hunt- 
ing rifles off-hand, because it is necessary 
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to know what they will do under the re- 
coil as held in that way. It is also neces- 
sary to know if the changing weight of 
the magazine makes any difference. Trial 
with a rest may deceive you in these 
ways. Comparing notes with fine target 
shots who have tested this rifle, I find 
they get the same per centage of wild 
balls. It is certain that there are many 
times when the ball is not where the 
sights were when the trigger was pulled. 
But about eight times out of ten it is as 
accurate as one can expect a rifle to be 
with hunting sights. By hunting sights, 
I mean quick sights that can be used in 
a bad light. This makes them coarse, 
and, for quick work, the back sight should 
be well up the barrel—especially if one is 
old sighted. 

But this difference is more than over- 
balanced by the great velocity which ap- 
parently increases by sixty or seventy 
yards the distance within which you can 
hold the same sight on everything. This 
is of great importance, especially for run- 
ning game. Up to 150 yards the su- 
periority of this rifle over the black- 
powder rifles is immense. And this 
difference still holds almost as great in 
the next one hundred. In fact, there is 
no black-powder rifle that I would vent- 
ure to shoot against it up to 400 yards, 
if distance is varied at every shot and 
unknown each time. At any point some 
of the other rifles will beat it, 2f the shoot- 
ing ts confined to that point. But if it, is 
constantly changed as it is in hunting, 
then the high velocity of the .30—30 will 
over-balance all their advantages and do 
it with a rifle that it is a pleasure to carry. 

Two years ago in Oregon I shot the 
.25-26 for the first time. I only shot 
some seventy shots or so with this, partly 
at game and partly at random marks. 
But I did not notice a single wild ball in 
the whole. It.seems to me that this is a 
better model than the other—the princi- 
ple being the same, At about 300 yards 
I could beat my own .40-32 every shot, 
both for trajectory and accuracy. The 
greater length of the ball may have some- 
thing to do with preventing so many wild 
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balls and also permit of the greater twist 
without impairing accuracy. The killing 
power is wonderful for the amount of 
lead.. A rifle of .35 calibre, made on that 
model, ought to be large enough for any 
game in America and a .30, made the 
same way, large enough for any game 
not very dangerous. The increase in the 
weight would amount to little and no one 
would object if the percentage of wild 
balls could be materially reduced by the 
change. 

At any rate, there is a valuable princi- 
ple in the high-power rifle that is here to 
stay. Improvements will be made, but 
they will not be very great or radical. 
Many will cling a long time to the old 
black powder, but its days are numbered 
for field work. It is too slow, too noisy, 
too smoky and needs too much iron to 
take up the recoil. From the first day I 
handled one of the others, two years ago, 
I was sick of the old black, could hardly 
take my own rifle out of camp, and did 
not when I could borrow the .25—26. As 
soon as I got back to a town, I got one 
of the new ones which happened to be 
the .30-30. While not satisfied that it is 
the best form in which the principle can 
be applied, I have so far seen no reason 
to regret the change. And I think no 
one else will who realizes the difficulties 
of judging distance in the face of game 
and who knows what a bad miss or crip- 
pling shot a slight drop of a ball will 
often make. 

The velocity obtained by these rifles 
cannot possibly be reached by black pow- 
der, except with a round ball or some- 
thing very light in proportion to its cal- 
ibre. A ball of as long a body as those 
used in these rifles would have a very low 
velocity with black powder. For this 
reason all the smokeless powders that 
are equal only to the same quantity of 
black are of no use in these rifles except 
for small game or target shooting. And 
it is quite useless to try to make a black- 
powder rifle that will give the same re- 
sults from the same weight of metal. 

T. S. Van Dyke, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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She comes across the wind-swept lea, 
My loved November : 
A princess in a snowy gaqwn, 
When flowers lie dead and fields are brown, 
Yet wears she Autumn’s richest crown. 
With frosty jewels in her hair 
And sparkling on her fingers fair. 
Oh, none so bright, so dear as she— 
My own November. 


Il. 
Yet few there are who chant her praise, 
My loved November : 
She is so royal and so staid ; 
Of gloom and tempest unafraid— 
I ne’er admired a timid maid. 
And so I set her high apart, 
To rule forever in my heart, 
The Queen of Dark and Dreary Days— 
My own November. 
Towanda, Penna. LALIA MITCHELL. 
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SOME MORE ABOUT FIRE-BUILDING. 








Brother Barnes’ fire-building article in the Aug- 
ust issue was practical and instiuctive, and I was 
very much pleased with it. It failed to cover all 
the ground, however, and for this reason it suited 
me better still, since it left room for an article of 
my own on the same subject. Iam something of 
a fire-builder, myself. That’s whatever! And, 
though in no-wise egotistical, there are times 
when I like to air my knowledge and this chances 
to be one of those same remarkably rare occasions. 

Imagine for yourself a stormy afternoon late in 
November. Latitude, about 42° north; thermome- 
ter, just trembling around the freezing point; wind, 
fishtaily, from the north-east or thereabouts. The 
morning ‘had ushered in a warm rain, but along 
in the middle of the day the temperature had gone 
down with a rush and the drops of moisture com- 
menced solidifying and clung fast wherever they 
chanced to alight. It was neither rain nor sleet, 
but a most disagreeable mixture of the two. To 
the eastward stretched ‘the great lake: foam- 
capped waves as far as you could see and without 
a sail or a steamer’s smoke-stack to relieve the 
monotony of the watery waste. To westward lay 
a flat prairie across which the wind soughed and 
howled in dreary monotones. Not a bird sang in 
the scattered trees; not a rabbit hopped ; not 
even a ground squirrel showed head or tail above 
the entrance to his subterranean home. Follow- 
ing such a day the night must needs be dark, cold 
and dismal. The footing was execrable, and as I 
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staggered along through the gloom, sleet-beaten, 
rain-soaked, almost freezing, the sole thought in 
my brain was of the time near at hand when I 
must, regardless of all hindrances, kindle a fire 
and provide for the wants of the inner man. 

Luckily my matches were dry. Barnes is quite 
correct in saying that dry matches are more than 
half the battle! The first one struck flared up 
with a ruddy blaze—and in an instant there was 
light; in five minutes a grateful warmth limbered 
up my joints and rendered outer clothing unnec- 
essary, and in ten minutes I had cooked and 
dished up a thick, juicy steak, a platter of fried 
potatoes and a pot of boiling hot coffee, and was 
discussing as savory a meal as money could have 
procured anywhere in this great city of Chicago. 
There was no groping around in the darkness and 
rain for a handful of twigs ; no toting of muddy, 
ant-infested chunks ; no semi-suffucation in a bar- 
rel of smoke from a spoonful of fire. Before start- 
ing out with our two girls to the concert down 
town, Wifey had placed kindlings and coal in the 
dining-room heater and arranged all the materials 
for my evening feed in the cooking utensils on the 
gas stove. Surviving the five minutes run from 
the South Side Elevated, it was only necessary to 
muster strength for scratching a couple of matches 
and the thing was done 
in mine. 

Chicago, Tl. 





not in Barnes’ way, but 
B. WRIGHT JOHNSON. 


ie 
A Hammers Up Man. 


In your October issue Brother Barnes of Arkan- 
saw continues his advice of hunting with hammers 
down and cites an incident of a very foolish acci- 
dent, in my opinion, of a friend having his finger 
blown off. If I should stand on a railroad track 
and see a train coming, I should step off and out 
of the way—knowing I would be run over if I 
stayed there. I should not stand to see how close 
I could let it come to me and run the risk of slip- 
ping when I jumped. This illustrates as well as 
I am able to make it the foolishness of the accident 
he refers to. A thousand different things might 
have happened to this gun that in the excitement 
of the moment he did not notice. I have had 
them happen to me before now but have never 
met with anaccident. I believe that the hammers 
are safer up thandown. But I don’t walk behind 
a gun with hammers up or down if I knowit. I 
can see just as well farther off. He is all right in 
his belief as Iam in mine. We are liable to acci- 
dents, either way. Anda person handling a gun 
needs to be as careful as possible under all circum- 
stances and never point a gun at any thing he does 
not want to kill. F. A. SWEET. 


Smyrna, N. Y. 
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The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 





the human being as his companion and foll 
ural desire to be useful to him. 


him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 





A FEW THOUGHTS ABOUT A DOG. 


a 

Men like dogs and always have liked them, 
from the time when Ulysses returned from his 
long voyage and was recognized by his old dog, 
Argus. Dogs are generally so open, frank and 
sincere in their natures and actions, and so recep- 
tive and eager to learn, and so intelligent, that 
men find them the best of companions by the fire- 
side or in the woods. They are naturally cleanly, 
too, and can be taught to be a great deal more de- 
cent than thousands upon thousands of men are, 
and they like to beso. A well-bred dog is very 
much of a gentleman, and he quite consistently 
selects a true man as his highest ideal and is al- 
ways content when in his presence. 

How BEAUTIFUL is the head of a dog! How 
liquid and winsome the eyes, and how wonder- 
ingly they look up into ours! The dog is man’s 
most faithful friend. He has become incompara- 
bly nearer in his life to man than any other ani- 
mal. He eats to a great extent the same food ; 
often lives under the same roof; learns to under- 
stand more of our words than any other animal; and 
frequently shows his intelligence and appreciation 
in ways that reveal unmistakably real affection 
and character. He has more of humanity to him 
than any other animal. He protects us and 
watches over us at night; saves us when in dan- 
ger ; cries and whines with us in sympathy when 
in pain; and plays with us in mad joy when we 
condescend to notice and tolaugh withhim. Yes! 
the dog is a little man. 

The dog has found an enduring place in our lit- 
erature, in the poetry of Shakespeare and Scott 
and Mrs. Browning, and in the beautiful and 


well-known story of ‘‘Rab and his Friends,’’ by 
John Brown. Shakespeare speaks of the baying 
of the hounds as in itself music ; and who can ever 
forget the baying of the hound in Beethoven’s 
‘*Pastoral Symphony*’? We find him remem- 
bered in many of the finest paintings and hunting 
pictures, in numberless photographs, and in occa- 
sional dog statuary. Indeed, there can be few 
more inspiring subjects for an artist who loves 
animals than a well-formed, healthy dog in a 
graceful, eager poise. In the chase or in the library, 
the dog will always be close to man’s heart. 
Il. 

Not long since I owned a very intelligent fox- 
terrier, by name McChesney. He was a little 
four-footed friend whom I loved and who loved 
me. We took walks together in the woods and 
sweet yrass, and he romped and leaped in health 
and joy and friendship. But one morning last 
spring he darted away from the house for a few 
moments, never to be seen again by me since 
then. How long it was before I regained spirits 
at the loss of the beautiful little fellow, I do not 
know; but I shall never forget him, for I have 
found few men like him. All that is left of Mac 
now is an old newspaper advertisment for him, 
two scratches on the hardwood floor, his collar, 
and a loving and inspiring memory. I have 
wondered whether I am never to see this best and 
most loyal of earthly friends again. Shall we not 
look into each other’s eyes once more? 

Some of the happiest experiences in my life 
have been in the woods with him. He would al- 
ways dart away ahead of me deep into the woods, 
only to peep suddenly above some little knoll to 
see if I were still coming; or, if he caught the 
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scent of a rabbit and rushed away with a little 
yelp, it was not long before he would be dashing 
past me again, as I walked on, or, if I sat on a log 
for a short rest, would come to me with wagging 
tail and look up to me with a gulp of friendliness. 

Little Mac has become to me a symbol—a sym- 
bol of fidelity, trust, loyalty, love, and the innate 
beauty and purity of life. Often has he lain in 
my lap and looked up at me with wagging tail, or 
has sat there and looked straight into my eyes, 
and when I would lean my head on my hand 
often has he laid his little black-and-tan head 
next to mine, on my hand, in mute affection. 
Yes! my little four-footed friend, I have learned 
more from you and your glossy coat of hair than 
from many men—more of what life is and should 
be—and if there is to be any Heaven for righteous- 
ness of disposition or any reward hereafter for 
faith and forgiveness and loyalty to a master, 
then I certainly hope to see you again ! 

I believe in the immortality of animals, not 
only because they deserve immortality and live 
the same life that we do, and because there is 
nothing whatever in the Bible against it, but its 
whole spirit in all that it has to say about ani- 
mals is decidedly for it, but also because, if these 
beautiful forms of life that have been our friends 
and neighbors on earth live not again, existence 
itself is an anomaly and life absolutely hideous. 
Their loss, if they perish forever at death, is an 
irreparable, a perpetual loss, and their love and 
friendship are all the more terrible in their pa- 
thetic cruelty of fate and chance. Why should 
the loss of such friends be forever? Is it in vain 
that beauty has been created in such forms? Can 
it be that the eyes of a dog who loves us now 
shall look no more into ours but be turned forever 
into dust? If so, then is grief absolutely inex- 
plicable and life unutterably blank and hopeless 
for all living creatures. For the lower animals 
are supported by the same life-principle that we 
have, and share the same earth that we enjoy, 
and, so far as they go, their mental processes seem 
to be precisely like ours. Unless it be so that all 
the creation shall finally be resolved into annihi- 
lation and no living creature live after death, I 
can never give up my hope in the immortality of 
our dumb animal friends. But that is a word of 
despair, and no lover of life should be without at 
least a lingering hope in its perpetuation, which 
should grow into a practical certainty the more he 
sees and knows of all that is included in our 
word, Nature. 

Do you mean to tell me that, because it says 
that we are of more value than sheep and spar- 
rows, Christianity, therefore, says that I shall 
never see my dog again, and that all the unspeak- 

ble beauty and tenderness and infinity and 


mystery of Nature are a mere phantasm and a de- 
lusion? Well, I say that the New Testament 
gives us no such message ; but that it comes with 
a great hope to all lovers of God’s beautiful crea- 
tion. The untold suffering of all earthly organ- 
isms is not to be without compensation, but there 
shall be a new heaven and a new earth! I, for 
one, rejoice that the Indian buries with him his 
bows and arrows and lies down to dream of the 
Happy Hunting Grounds. 

No, my dog’s loss is no new thing under the 
sun. There has simply come to him and me what 
is the common experience of all the world—grief. 
It has occasioned no great surprise, for it is the 
general lot of man, nor has it caused any revolu- 
tion in Nature as if at the unlooked-for presence 
of some terrible and heartless destroyer. Nature 
remains the same, and when I go to the woods the 
beautiful green trees are as inspiring as ever, the 
thrushes sing as exquisitely and the grey squirrels 
stir the old hunter in me just as powerfully. But 
I miss something in my walks now. 

Mac didn’t amount to much in practical use- 
fulness, although he did what he could even in 
that line. He never learned to hunt (though how 
he loved the woods !), but he was a good watch- 
dog and as fatal a mouse-catcher as the best trap. 
No, I can never play the traitor to Mac and say 
that he had his blemishes and that perhaps an- 
other dog would take his place better. It is true, 
he did have his little stubbornnesses and faults. 
But he never really meant harm to his fellow-dogs 
(except for self-protection, when he showed the 
pluck of a bulldog) or to any living thing, and 
he won his way through life by the most winsome 
and loving ways and we were all the better for 
his little presence. 

Mac was my first dog. I taught him all his 
dozen tricks, and how he did enjoy and relish 
their performance! He and I understood one an- 
other perfectly. I cannot possibly forget him. 
His—even with the pain—will always be a pleas- 
antmemory. I canonly hope that he has fallen into 
good hands. PAUL GRISWOLD Huston. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ia 

WRITING from the Punjaub, E.C. L. in the Lon- 
don Field, says that if a man be stationed any- 
where in the plains of India, his greyhounds will 
afford him endless amusement, as jackals, haresand 
foxes are plentiful and are met with in the course 
of an ordinary morning’s ride. ‘‘ As regards the 
greyhounds, I would say get big ones with sound 
constitutions, and as little inbred as possible, and 
never let them @ut into the sun in the middle of 
the day. Also give them lots of food, lots of work 
and lots of grooming, and look constantly to their 


feet. If this is done they will amply repay the 
trouble taken with them.” 
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OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


THE POISONER. 





A dangerous criminal that infests nearly every 
town and city of the land is the poisoner of our 
canine friends, and the more dangerous to society 
because the most cowardly. The culprit who 
poisons his neighbor’s valued retriever, watch-dog 
or hound, is always a menace to any community ; 
for his black heart would prompt him to do the 
same to his neighbor’s child. Wecan sometimes 
find excuse for the man who, in a sudden passion, 
slays his fellow; there may even be extenuating 
circumstances in the case of the highwayman—a 
starving family, imminent disgrace or imprison- 
ment which criminally begotten financial stand- 
ing may avert; for under such circumstances a 
certain kind of : 
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learned to carry the daily paper from the news- 
stand, every morning, to his home, and the ‘‘paper 
train’? which went through the city at 6 a. m. 
was the signal for him to be noisily alert and 
there was no peace for any of the family until 
Jim had performed this task. But Jim, like his 
master, was a thorough Democrat and would 
carry none but a Democratic paper. On one oc- 
casion he was given two other papers, but did not 
go far until he dropped the Inter-Ocean and Trib- 
une on the sidewalk and carried home only the 
Chronicle ! 

This photograph, which is a flash-light produc- 
tion, shows Jim on the alert for fun. Some one 
has spoken to him in the darkness and he seems 
smiling and ready for a frolic when the light is 

brought. Poor 





desperate brav- 
ery may be 
urged in behalf 
of the criminal, 
who stakes his 
life upon the 
issue where 
some unlooked 
for accident 
may turn the 
tables and 
make him the 
victim. But 
for the poison- 
er there is no 
word of excuse 
in the vocabu- 
lary of Earth 
or Heaven, and 
when he is 








little Jim! we 
buried him, 
Peter and I, 
in the garden, 
and the lan- 
guage used on 
that occasion 
was in strange 
contrast to 
that usually 
heard at fune- 
rals. Had we 
been burying 
the slayer by 
his. victim’s 
side, the work 
would 
been perform- 
ed with alac- 
rity and the 





have 





known he 
should be exe- 
crated and 
shunned by all. There is no question of bravery 
in his case ; for in all probability his victim meets 
him in the darkness with friendly overtures and, 
with that confidence born of kind treatment, re- 
ceives the deadly morsel in grateful trust. 

The accompanying photograph represents ‘‘Jim” 
—a valued and intelligent fox-terrier lately owned 
by Mr. Peter R. Boyd of Morrison, Illinois, and 
poisoned, last month, by someas yet undiscovered 
villain. Jim was purchased from Fred Runnell, 
dog-fancier of Chicago, and came of aristocratic 
stock—the mother having won prizes and golden 
opinions at the bench exhibits of Chicago and 
Milwaukee. He was intelligent, even for that in- 
telligent class of dogs, and easily learned many 
things that made him an interesting companion 
for young or old. Among other things he soon 


“+m.” 
Flash-light Photo by Paut Fraser Boyp, Morrison, Illinois. 


language used 
would have 
been jubilant. 

Our Jim was not the first nor the last dog to 
be poisoned in this city ; for within the last three 
months there have been over a dozen valuable 
dogs done to death in the same manner. It is 
curious to note that the canine tramps and curs— 
kindred spirits of the detested poisoner—always 
escape; and no reason can be given for the de- 
struction of the valuable ones other than the 
wanton deviltry of. certain fellows the rope is 
likely one day to send to Cerberus. 

Morrison, Illinois. TH. FRASER. 

- _ ~o- 

‘* PEOPLE are at last awakening to the fact that 
beagles are bred for the chase,” writes H. L. 
Kreuder of Nanuet, N. Y.; ‘‘and a dog that will 
not do a conspicuous part in the chase, or who has 
not the ability to do so, should never be allowed 
to transmit his worthless traits, ho matter how 
many bench prizes may have been awarded him.’’ 
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A Romantic Espial—Over the Omaha Link of the Missourt Pacific.— 
Towns Lively and Otherwise —wNotes on Atchison, St. Joe, Leaven- 
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Opening of the Colorado 


Campaign. 
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Travelling Correspondence. 

One of the most interesting changes in a human 
life is that from Bachelordom to Matrimony. The 
first short period—it may be called the sublimely 
ridiculous period—of breaking-in ofttimes proves 
as fascinatingly enjoyable to keen outsiders as to 
the principals themselves—perhaps even more so ; 
for to the ‘‘newly annexed”? it is a period of strug- 
gling against wonderfully plain tell-tale signs that 
are peculiarly apparent to one on the look-out for 
them: peculiarly apparent and equally as amus- 
ing. The condition fits them as a new suit of 
clothes fits the individual—rather stiffly, with all 
the “just-out-of-the-store’’ wrinkles and a for- 
gotten tag or two in monumental prominence. 

It was such a pair I fell to watching as the Mis- 
souri Pacific train slipped down the great Valley 
of the Missouri—past many a pleasant home that 
bore the stamp of prosperity in the form of a world 
of pigs and chickens and children about the door 
—and on into the gloaming of the fast falling 
night. The Pintsch lights shed their soft radiance 
over the polished interior of the coach: the hum 
of desultory conversation gradually subsided into 
yawns, and these into loud breathings and snores, 
as it does, you know, when the wearied head 
sinks on a grip or rolled overcoat and succumbs 
to the somnambulic rhythm of the train. 

Over these two, however, stole no drowsiness at 
all. The future must be planned: the honey- 
moon trip was not to be passed in sleep, for the 
sands that marked its one appearance and single 
departure were fast running out. So they chatted 
on, oblivious to all save themselves. Thus it was 
that I, being quite near them, and lying, with 
open ears though closed eyes, found myself gradu- 
ally let into their plans. He, I gathered, was 
quite a sportsman, devoted to the pleasures of the 
wheel as well as to those of the rod and gun. She, 
while never having been let into the mysteries of 


Fair Diana, was equally as given to the sport of 
cycling. They had planned a tour awheel—had 
had it all mapped out long before their marriage. 
Everything had been decided on, even to the end, 
save the costume of the bride. On this point—so 
wisely avoided until the irrevocable had occurred 
—they now sought agreement. She was dead set 
for bloomers and he as rigidly against them. Well, 
they couldn’t agree and it ended in ‘‘a fuss” and 
the complete abandonment of their plans. He 
vowed he’d leave on a week’s hunting trip and 
give her ample time to think the thing over in 
solitude at the hotel. She assured him that she 
wouldn’t lose any sleep over his action and inti- 
mated that she could do a bit of wheeling unac- 
companied—and in bloomers—in a week. 

I knew that this staggered him, but he didn’t 
show it. This was the first open rebellion he had 
met and he wasn’t going to knock under—not he! 
it would be the ruin of all future domestic happi- 
ness. Oh, but they were mad! too mad to put up 
with each other that night. I know, because our 
stopping-place was co-incidental, and I heard them 
each assigned to different rooms, on opposite sides 
of the hall. His room and mine adjoined and he 
didn’t sleep much that night for thinking of it all. 

Here was a bit of romance in real life and I was 
minded to follow it to the close if Icould. So, 
when he began dressing next morning, I followed 
suit and managed to step into the hall about the 
same time he did. I expect it was impudent to 
spy on his movements in this manner, but he was 
too perturbed to notice me atalland went straight 
to her door and rapped. She asked, ‘‘Who’s 
there?’’—just as if she didn’t know it was he: 
then she let him in. About ten minutes later out 
he came—pale as a sheet and snapping mad. He 
looked more sick than anything else, though. I 
followed him down to the dining-room, past her 
door. I think she must have been crying—any 
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how it sounded that way—and it made me sort of 
vexed at him, myself, though it wasn’t any of my 
business. 

Half a cup of coffee was all he had for breakfast 
and that sort of stuck in his throat. He hung 
around half an hour afterwards—sort of hoping 
she’d come down penitent and lamb-like, I guess ; 
but she didn’t, and he (to keep up the part he had 
elected to play) got into his hunting suit, paid his 
bill and took the train for a good quail district, 
about 75 miles away. But, before that, I saw him 
address an envelope to the girl upstairs, slip some 
bills into it, and give it to the clerk. By that I 
knew he had a good heart and that everything 
would come right in the end. She didn’t come 
down till dinner-time and I saw her eyes were red 
—partly because she’d been crying and partly be- 
cause she’d washed them in cold water. Dinner 
didn’t taste any better to her than breakfast had 
to him, but she ate a little, just to show her spirit. 
And of that she had a plenty—fully as much as 
her husband. 

The two bicycles had been brought up from the 
depot during the forenoon and were standing in 
the coat-room. Hers was a drop-frame. Pretty 
soon she went in and began to oil one—and it 
wasn’t the drop-frame, either. After that she put 
on her hat and went out in the direction of a big 
store there, and I could feel in my bones that some 
of those bills were going for a rational costume. 
And they did! She had taste in such matters and 
bought as pretty an outfit, from shoes to hat, as 
ever was grouped on a woman. She was pretty 
herself and would have been a most convincing 
argument to that headstrong man of hers if he’d 
only been about. ~ 

That night No. 31 (her room) was vacant—that 
is, till train time, when a young travelling man from 
St. Louis was put in. She was gone three days. 
I never found out where she went, but I’m pretty 
sure she didn’t go far nor ride much, either; at 
least her clothes and wheel didn’t show it if she 
had. Her eyes were red and swollen as though 
she had cried a lot and she was thinner than be- 
fore by several pounds. But she was a pretty pic- 
ture for all that and with spirit enough left to 
hold her head up, too. 

I was writing when she came in and saw her 
register. The next two days she spent in her 
room ; had her meals sent up and I didn’t catch a 
glimpse of her but once or twice in the 48 hours. 
I guess she couldn't stand it up there any longer, 
all by herself; for she came down to dinner and 
then went into the cloak-room where his wheel 
was, and fussed around—oiling it and wiping it 
off. I thought she was goiny out again, and maybe 
she was, for she had her costume on; but while 
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she was a-fussing with those wheels her fool hus- 
band came walking in with his gun-case. 

He was a sight. He had been in camp—any 
body could see that; for his face was rough with a 
five-days’ growth of stubble-like beard and there 
were mud stains all over him. His coat had got 
into the fire and one corner of it was burned clear 
away. His face was pretty haggard and it was 
easy to see he’d had almost as hard a time as she. 
First thing he did was to walk over to the register. 
Dragging his feet like a tired man, he threw his 
gun on the desk beside it and looked it over in- 
tently—beginning five days back. There he saw 
where she had paid and left and he sort of started 
and turned a little pale, but kept on till he found 
where she had come back and was there yet. He 
ran his finger across and got her room number; 
then he picked up his gun-case and hurried up- 
stairs, but of course he didn’t find her and was 
down in a minute, looking for the clerk. Maybe 
he went into the cloak-room to look for him or 
maybe just to hang up his gun ; any way he found 
her there—and mighty unexpected, too. I heard 
his gun drop and a wheel fall over. She gavea 
sort of squeak and then — Well, what happened 
then is their own affair. I was the only one there 
besides their foolish selves and I didn’t pay any 
more attention to them. Why should I? 

But next morning the two started on their tour. 
And she rode in bloomers. 

* * * 

There are few cities of size between Omaha and 
Kansas City—the principal ones being Nebraska 
City, Falls City, Atchison, St. Joe and Leaven- 
worth. There is the Missouri—silent, sullen, 
treacherous river—to fish in and the broken coun- 
try and grain fields that line it to hunt in; but 
the sport is far from active in either direction. 
Game fish are not to be frequently caught in such 
turbid water and quail have been so persistently 
hunted that, aside from the section about St. Joe, 
this territory is nearly denuded of game birds; 
that is, aside from ducks. Enough of these show 
up during the season to keep up the interest. 

Lack of game breeds indifference; so that now 
one finds fewer sportsmen here than ever before. 
It is natural to suppuse that the interest would 
revert to trap shooting: so it does, to some extent. 
There are a few trap-shooting clubs, but the active 
membership is light. Yet this is due less to lack 
of desire than to lack of means, I take it. Money 
has been less plentiful there of late years than 
formerly. And you can’t trap-shoot without coin. 

At Atchison, Kansas, is the wholesale and retail 
sporting-goods house controlled by Louis Erhardt. 
Business was looking up with him, especially in 
the wholesale and shipping departments. His 
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thorough knowledge of the State and wide ac- 
quaintance as a dealer enabled him to render me 
aid in my work and for which I do here acknowl- 
edge appreciation. 

At St. Joe there has also been started a pheas- 
antry—a departure foreign to all precedents in that 
part of the country. It was inaugurated and is 
owned by A. Nunning—an old resident and gen- 
tleman of experience in sporting matters. He con- 
ceived and put the idea into operation about ten 
months ago. He is gradually getting things into 
excellent shape and very courteously spent several 
hours with me there, among the birds—ducks, 
pheasants, quail, pit and stock chickens. The 
pheasantry covers, I should say, about an acre, all 
under wire netting. It is protected by a bluff and 
high board fences. Sunshine and drainage are 
good, ensuring warmth and freedom from moisture 
—two very necessary conditions. All save the 
choicer game birds are allowed the freedom of a 
large central yard, surrounded by pens, each with 
a tiny house in it. In these smaller enclosures 
the costly and beautiful imported birds are kept 
in refined solitude. There are about a hundred 
pheasants, in all, and seven varieties ; these are the 
Reeves, Golden, Silver, Amherst, Mongolian, Jap- 
anese and Swinhoe. Some of these are magnificent 
birds, and the range of their various colors is al- 
most equal to the primary, secondary and tertiary 
color groups combined. Of ducks there are about 
100, including mandarins, mallards, dusky and 
wood ducks. Of quail thereare our own Bob White 
and the California variety. At the time of my 
visit there was a good brood of young Bob Whites. 
Pigeons, homing or carrier, a few Belgian hares— 
just for company like—and the list is complete. 
Mr. N. contemplates going on the market with his 
birds as soon as the pheasantry is well established. 
He should succeed, as he has the facilities, the in- 
clination and, perhaps, the finest stock in the West. 

Leavenworth lay in a leviathan stupor, under a 
hot sun, the day of my visit—seemingly forgetful 
that she is a city with a past: a very interesting, 
almost fascinating, past. Let us hope she hasa 
future as interesting and commercial as her past 
is interesting and bellicose. It is the long time 
home of Mr. Sexton, a well-known trap-shot 
through all that region and probably the most 
enthusiastic sportsman of that city. 

Lawrence is another of the old Kansas towns. 
Sportsmen of Lawrence and Topeka control a lake 
or two nearby, which afford good water-fowl shoot- 
ing and some fishing, I believe. Robert C. Man- 
ley of Lawrence (as well posted a man as there is 
in that vicinity) is invited, cordially invited, to 
post our readers—and to travel among ’em is to 
find how many, many thousands they number—on 
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the resources and annual doings in that part of the 
world contiguous to his bungalow. Mr. Smith- 
meyer (also of Lawrence) could, I think, contribute 
something of interest to the great Sports Afield 
Family. There is quite a sub-strata of hardy 
young sportsmen in Lawrence and it would bea 
pleasure to me to be able to say that of every trap 
and field club in existence; for the young blood 
renews the old and carries on the good work and 
well-laid plans which the seniors began. 

Buffalo Bill was at Topeka the date of my visit 
and everybody went after his band-wagon. Not 
desiring to play to an empty house, I felt it my 
pleasant duty to push on into some fair country 
where I felt sure of a welcome. Remembering 
how royally the Manhattan sportsmen had treated 
me two years before, I made haste tothem. How 
pleasant it was to be met there by the same cor- 
dial friends: men of large hearts and trigger skill 
like Bert Horrop and Mr. Green. Call on Horrop 
for a good companion and Green for a fellow 
who'll stop more Blue Rocks than any brother 
sportsman in the Sunflower State—(I think I am 
correct in naming him as winner of the Champion- 
ship, at this sport, in Kansas). 

Mr. Wharton of Manhattan has seen more big- 
game hunting than any other about there, and as 
I chatted with him I found him so conversant with 
the subject and so true a sportsman that I now 
suggest that he try his hand at embellishing the 
truth of the matter. 

Burlingame, to the south of Manhattan, is pretty 
active along the line of outdoor recreation. The 
most interesting feature is, perhaps, the group of 
fish ponds, owned by R. H. Lyons, that lie some 
six miles out of town. The fish are not so varied 
nor of so select a nature as Mr. Lyons hopes to 
display later, but the varieties and quantities are 
quite interesting now. I regret my inability, at 
that time, to visit them. There are six ponds and 
in them are found bass, giant croppies, channel 
cat, sunfish, bullheads, and German carp. I was 
informed by Mr. Lyons that the local stocking— 
say, within a radius of a hundred miles—had thus 
far taxed his ponds to the full extent, but that, 
later, he hoped to add both to the quantity and 
quality of his supply and attempt larger and more 
important shipments. 

Westward Ho! once more. Towards Denver, 
over the rails that carry so many fine trains and 
fine people to California each year—the great 
Santa Fé system. Emporia and Newton are ex- 
amined and a number of jolly good sportsmen 
found. Then onward to Hutchinson. 

Something pretty meets one’s eye at once there 
—the pretty lawn, with its numerous flower beds 
and the big, beautiful central letters A., T.&S. F., 
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worked out in foliage plants, that form a pretty 
park at the west end of the depot. The buildings 
here are largely constructed of a fine grey lime- 
stone and give the town a solid, substantial ap- 
pearance. To my regret a number of the sports- 
men were out for a time and thus failed to give 
me the many dollars and half-dollars they would 
gladly have ‘‘ponied up” had they been there. 
For they are a good lot in a good town and are 
said to be up to the samples—good ones, too— 
which I found, to wit: Messrs. Chapman, Wood- 
nut and Leimbach. I hope they had a good hunt 
this fall and that they will enjoy their Sports 
AFIELD, on their return, all the more on account 
of it. 

There is quite a peculiar bird form at Hutchin- 
son—the only one of the kind I have met with. 
It is a small congregation of wild-fowl—ducks, 
geese, brant and one pelican— whose members 
have been crippled by local sportsmen, principally 
by J. W. Hern (who owns them), W. H. Chapman 
—the expert gunsmith and sportsman’s goods 
handler—and William Johnson. When a bird is 
slightly crippled and captured he is ‘‘toted’’ to 
the pen, where his wings are clipped and he is 
numbered among the live decoys. Here are about 
100 birds: mallards, sprig-tails, teal, widgeon 
and bald-pates; white and grey geese, speckled 
brant and the lone pelican. One of the decoys— 
a goose, I think—is very efficient, owing to his 
ability as a ‘‘caller.”” Recently an offer of fifty 
dollars for this bird was refused. 

Mr. Chapman said shooting thereabout is good, 
but not like in Ye Olden Time—before the irriga- 
tion and power dams were thrown across the Ark- 
ansaw. Even yet, when the live decoys are cor- 
rectly located on the sand-bars, a very proper bag 
may be had. Not long since Mr. Chapman—all 
by himself—engaged in battle with a grey goose 
that, when’ weighed and measured after having 
received an effectual quietus from both barrels of 
a 12-gauge, tipped the scales at 14 pounds and 
presented a spread of about—well, to be conserva- 
tive, say seven feet, six. 

Mr. C., talking as he worked—which is a rare 
accomplishment—further ventured that quail are 
to be had in coveys of from 25 to 75 and lots of 
coveys: open season October 1 to December 1. 
Though there are plenty of trespass signs about, 
he said that farmers, when well treated (perhaps 
he meant ‘‘ fixed’’) were very good about extend- 
ing the hospitality of their fields. Prairie-chicken 
are no more, and plover a scarcity—25 or 30 of 
these birds being a fine bag. 

Over towards Great Bend, or between there and 
Dodge City, are the great salt marshes. Duck 
shooting is probably as good if not better there 
than elsewhere in Kansas. 
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After Dodge City, Pueblo—the ‘‘ Pittsburgh of 
the West.’’? To stay in Pueblo is to meet hosts and 
hosts of sportsmen who have good sport and form 
themselves into good clubs: men like James 
Holmes (a crack trap shot), Jacob Schwab (a rifle 
expert), Chris. Funk, Secretary of the Gun Club, 
and an army of other healthy, active and congenial 
fellows. 

Pueblo is a very peculiar town. Itisa mixture 
of medieval and modern—the Mexican in his 
slouchy yet picturesque laziness and the American 
in the glory of his exuberance and energy. To be 
sure, the Old is now pushed to the verge of annihi- 
lation ; the Mexican has been crowded from the 
low, white, stuccoed dwellings of adobe and has 
taken his last stand back against the crumbling 
clay cliffs where he will pass his days in huts and 
dug-outs, watching from his inert elevation the 
wrecking of what he knew and the rearing of stu- 
pendous things that astonish but never will explain 
themselves to his sluggish intellect. 

It is a city that, seemingly, fell hit or miss and 
lay as it fell. Little of the picturesque is left save 
the Chinese puzzle of what has grown from village 
road-ways into streets. It has fine buildings, 
much invested capital, and great vitality, and it 
rightly bears the reputation of being the first of 
our Western cities in the working of iron. 

The building that most forcibly impressed it- 
self on me is the theatre—a large, handsome edi- 
fice of greyish-brown, built with over-hanging, 
unique ledges and very artistically furnished. It 
compares favorably with our Eastern houses of 
amusement. 

Northward next—through Colorado Springs. 
The signal for the great catastrophe that so recently 
befell that beautiful city rang out stentoriously as 
our north-bound train stood there its allotted few 
minutes: the carload of powder that scattered 
destruction on the wings of the wind exploded 
with a loud detonation and the cloud of green- 
white smoke drifted like a pestilential pall across 
this co-production of Nature and Man. 

During my stay in Denver the Fourth Annual 
Carnival took place. Of the several pageants it 
has been my good fortune to witness, none can 
compare with the rich gorgeousness and unpuaral- 
leled scope of this. The attendance each year is 
large, though slightly detracted from this year by 
the Omaha Exposition. Great preparations were 
made and the whole thing went through with a 
rush and completeness characteristic of the push, 
peculiar in its intensity, to Denver alone. 

I would like, if space and propriety permitted, 
to tell more of this carnival—its beauties and 
comicalities and the animation inherent in the 
Queen City that makes it such a popular annual 
event. But space prohibits and fleeting time cries 
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“‘anfit the hour’’; for, by the time this appears, 
the carnival will have receded so far that it would 
be but history re-told. 

In the next paper it is my desire to take you, 
dear friends, as far as lies within my power, over 
the great system of the Denver & Rio Grande, the 
grandest scenic route in the world. And so, hasta 
la vista !—Good-bye till we meet again. 

Greeley, Colorado. N. N. SPEAR. 
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A YELLOWSTONE PARK EPISODE. 








Near the close of the season of Park travel in 
the fall of ’96 a small company of tourists were 
camped in the heart of the Yellowstone National 
Park. A week of unallowed pleasure was almost 
ever when an exciting incident occurred one night 
which added the necessary spirit of adventure to 
the trip. Our party was well provided for, as re- 
gards provisions, and had for cook an efficient per- 
sonage in the shape of a jolly Chinaman who re- 
sponded to the name of ‘‘ Sport.” Sport became 
quite a camp favorite—often affording amusement 
for the entire company with his linguistic ability. 
He was a faithful servant and took great pride in 
showing visitors all around the camp and espec- 
ially to his own tent where the camp provisions 
were guarded with jealous eye. In the evening, 
as we all gathered around the great log fire, inci- 
dents of the day would be recalled, and more 
thrilling incidents of other days. Among these 
necessarily thrilling stories of Western life our 
guide told of how the bears would come into camp 
at night and take anything eatable or movable, 
and, to prove his statements, would ofttimes show 
unmistakable evidence of these nightly raids in 
the shape of damaged boxes or tents. 

On this particular evening, owing to a hard 
day’s work, early retirement was in order and 
soon the doors were all locked (or rather the tent 
strings all tightly tied) by the thoughtful mother, 
to protect her loved ones. After hearing these 
stories you can imagine how much these loving 
mothers slept that night with only a tent wall be- 
tween them andthe wildsof Beardom. As a nec- 
essary consequence there could be heard at differ- 
ent intervals of the night, mingled with the roar of 
the geysers, a tender, frightened voice: ‘‘ Listen ! 
something at the door! get up and scare it away !”’ 

Sport had retired to his tent early and was al- 
most forgotten, until the quiet morning air was 
stirred by the Celestial cry of distress. A keen- 
scented and hungry bear had successfully located 
a sack of meat, carefully stored away in the Chin- 
amen’s tent, and attempted to get it. With one 
stroke of his sharp claws a large rent was made at 
the proper place in the tent and a huge paw dart- 
ed through and grabbed the sack. The noise of 
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the ripping tent partially aroused the sleeping 
Chinaman and when he saw the sack disappearing 
through the opening he grasped the situation im- 
mediately and with a howl of distressalso grasped 
the other end of the sack. Then occurred the 
most thrilling and unique tug-of-war ever wit- 
nessed in a college contest—Bear vs. Chinaman 
for the mastery. The contest was of short dura- 
tion, as the bear was evidently as badly frightened 
as his yellow adversary and compromised on half 
—taking only one ham and hurriedly disappearing. 
The sleeping inhabitants were quickly aroused ; 
but as the braver ones reached the scene of catas- 
trophe nothing could be seen but a very bewild- 
ered Chinaman holding a torn sack, dejectedly 
viewing the débris of a conflict, and gesticulating 
wildly in the direction of his late antagonist. It 
is said the cries of distress were heard half a mile 
away in the soldiers’ camp, many of whom knew 
Sport’s familiar twang. When asked why he 
hollered so loud, he replied: ‘‘ Meno wanteehim 
takee mleat.”” When asked if he was scared he 
said: ‘‘Menoscare. Me scare him!’’ It was 
with great pride that Sport showed the visitors 
the remains of his night’s adventure—the torn 
tent especially being in evidence ; and al] succeed- 
ing visitors were sure to hear the above story in 
Sport’s inimitable short sentences. We shall re- 
member him as an excellent cook, a good-humored 
servant and a faithful defender of the camp larder. 
Palestine, Iiis. A. H. AMBROSE. 
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A PIANO AT A NOMINAL PRICE. 





Chicago’s largest music house, Lyon & Healy, has 
just bought for a fraction of its cost, the entire stock 
of Lyon, Potter & Co. These splendid pianos are 
offered without reserve until all aresold. In this stock 
are about 100 new Steinway pianos, and hundreds of 
new and second-hand pianos, including instruments of 
the following well-known makes: Sterling, Huntington, 
A. B. Chase, Vose, Fischer, Weber, Chickering, G. W. 
Lyon, etc., etc. In square pianos there are fine-toned 
instruments at $25, $40, $60, and upwards. In Upright 
Pianos neat instruments at $100, $120, $140, $150, $165, 
$190, $200, and upwards. In Baby Grands some nice 
specimens at $250 and upwards. Nearly all these pianos 
were intended to sell for at least double these clearing 
sale prices. This is an opportunity that will not occur 
again, as the firm of Lyon, Potter & Co. carried one of 
the finest piano stocks in the country. Immediate 
attention is therefore necessary. A good plan would 
be to order a piano, leaving the selection of it to Lyon 
& Healy. However, they will send a list and full par- 
ticulars upon application. Any piano not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory may be returned at their expense. 
Address simply, Lyon & Healy, Chicago. Distance is 
no obstacle in taking advantage of this remarkable 
chance to obtain a piano, for in proportion to the sav- 
ing to be made the freight charges are insignificant. 
If you do not already know Lyon & Healy by reputa- 
tion, any banker will assure you of their entire re- 
sponsibility and record of over a third of a century for 
honorable dealing. Write to-day, so as to avoid disap- 
pointment, and, as a favor to both advertiser and pub- 
lisher, kindly mention Sports AFIELD. 
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AN AUTUMN RIDE. 





Oh, the whizz of the wheels as they swiftly spin 
Away from the city’s roar and din, 

On the turnpike that winds like a ribbon white, 
With the sing of the wind in the headlong flight, 
And the steady hum of the purring tire, 

And the foliage tinted with autumn fire; 

The nip in the air, and the blood aglow 

With the zest that only the cyclers know! 


Up and away from the hum-drum town! 

On by the fields that are sere and brown; 

On through the woods where the shadows lie 

And the dying Summer is loth to die. 

Press on the pedals and cleave the air.— 

A fig for trouble and worry and care !— 

Speed till your steel steed rings and sings.— 

Sing, Ho, for the modern Sport of Kings! 
Watertown, N. Y. ~ O. L. Lyman. 
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CHICAGO TO NEW YORK AWHEEL. 


I left Chicago one bright morning early in Sep- 
tember of 1897, and rode through the South Park 
system of boulevards into South Chicago and 
Robey ; thence east to Hammond, Indiana. From 
here over a sandy road to Dyer, St. John’s and 
Crown Point, due east to within five miles south 
of Valparaiso, over fair and hilly roads. Towards 
evening, about an hour after crossing the Kanka- 
kee River, I busied myself with looking for a 
place to stop over-night. I was surprised at not 
seeing either the least sign of a habitation ora 
human being; everything seemed deserted and 
the land untilled. Naturally the road could stand 
improvement. It was common sand and sod, 
with here and there a wagon track. 

After having given up all hope of finding any 
habitation, I saw a light in the far distance. 
Like a lost mariner, I made for this beacon, and 





at first so fast that I came to an abrupt stop— 


against the sides of some animal. I made a beau- 
tiful dive over my handle-bar and lit plump on 
my back, seeing more stars than I had thought 
were in the firmament. The night was pitch- 
dark, and the shock I received was not a trifling 
one. However, a crackling of bushes—where my 
equally scared antagonist was fast disappearing— 
re-assured me and I finally got on my feet. Find- 
ing that I had broken no bones, and that my 
wheel had also miraculously escaped, I made 
with increased speed for my beacon in the dis- 
tance. I know not to this day what it was I ran 
into, out there in the great Kankakee Swamp 
(which I found that evening was the part of the 
country I had been travelling through. ) 

Arriving at the source of the light, I found the 
little village of Drovertown—a dozen houses and 
astore. Here was another difficulty—no hotel. 
On my enquiring if strangers never stopped over- 
night in their town, they said, ‘‘ Very seldom,” 
and if they did, they were always accommodated 
in one of the private houses. I finally, through 
the kindness of one of the residents, was fortunate 
enough to secure comfortable quarters for the 
night with some very friendly people. The local 
church had arranged an ice cream party for that 
night, to which I received a courteous invitation. 
The young men told me they were playing 
‘Snap and Catch,” and, as I did not know what 
that was, I decided to participate in the hilarity. 
I was not left long in doubt. A young lady ap- 
proached and, snapping her fingers at me, asked 
me to catch her. I assured her it would give me 
the greatest pleasure to accommodate her. After 
running several times around the room, I 
“grabbed ’? my partner, who, taking me to the 
centre of the hall, tarned up her face and puck- 
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ered her lips. Such an invitation was not to be 
resisted, though I suppose I turned several shades 
of crimson at my first lesson in Snap and Catch. 
Then my partner took the place of the young lady 
** standing up’’ with a young man, and I was 
supposed to snap up another young lady, kiss her, 
and in turn relieve the gentleman standing up, 
to be again relieved and take my seat waiting to 
be ‘‘ snapped up”’ by the girls. This went on for 
three hours, and I can truthfully say that I 
kissed every girl in that hall half a dozen times, 
and a good hearty smack at that. One young 
lady asked me if I was not tired. I assured her 
I could keep it up all night. In one corner the 
boys danced jigs and breakdowns, to the classical 
music of mouth-organ and jewsharp ; at the other, 
the ladies catered to the inner man with ice cream 
and cake and were well patronized during the 
evening by Samanthy and Hezekiah. The people 
arestrict Christians, being members of the ‘‘ Church 
of God’’—a denomination founded by one Wag- 
onbrenner—which prohibits dancing but which 
apparently sees no harm in amusements such as 
the above. 

After a tefreshing sleep, I left this hospitable 
people ; rode east to Plymouth ; and thence over 
good gravel roads to Leesburgb ; then north over 
a good cycle path to New Paris. This part of the 
State still retains some of its original timber and 
abounds in squirrels, rabbits and ’coons. The 
hunting season' had just opened and the farmer 
boys were out in force after the lively squirrel 
and indulged in nightly raids against the peace 
and welfare of the raccoon family. The principal 
articles raised seem to be children and dogs—the 
average number being from nine to eighteen re- 
spectively on each farm. I stopped over-night 
with a kind farmer near a group of lakes in North- 
eastern Indiana, and next morning I spent several 


‘pleasant hours fishing—landing several bass and 


pike of from 1 to 2 pounds each. Among others, 
the largest bodies of water hereabouts are Long, 
Silver and Round Lakes, all abounding in game 
fish. 

About noon I set out again under a boiling hot 
sun and over roads 6 inches deep in sand. I had 
some exciting experiences that day. The hills in 
many places were very close together—the descent 
of one almost taking me to the top of the next. 
Between them usually ran a little creek, bridged 
over with several loose boards; and, flying down 
at express speed, I was forced to jump several 
widish holes where a board had been sprung out, 
probably by some farm wagon ahead of me. My 
usual luck was with me, however, and I escaped 
with a fright in both cases. After passing through 
Angola, the roads improved steadily, and I crossed 
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into Ohio near the little town of Metz. On my 
enquiring if I could sleep in the barn over-night, 
I was invited into the house and told to make 
myself at home. Mine Host felt especially good 
that night, having received the Populistic nomi- 
nation for County Commissioner. After supper, 
the neighbors called to congratulate him and inci- 
dentally to partake of his cider and cigars. (The 
cider was great!) The candidate, in thorough 
Populistic style (not only sockless, but also shoe- 
less), beamed over all, armed with a terrific pipe 
that he held between his knees while sitting, and 
waved around his head like a sword during his re- 
marks on Good Roads, 16 to 1, and so forth. Of 
course, I lived up to the adage, ‘‘ When in Rome, 
do as the Romans do,’’ and entertained the com- 
pany with harrowing tales of Chicago’s long and 
short men, her tall buildings and other things, 
fearful to the mind of ye ruralite. 

From here I rode east to Wauseon and south 
over an excellent stone rode to Napoleon, on the 
Maumee River. Along the east shore of the Mau- 
mee I pedalled for 35 miles north-east to Perris- 
burgh, some seven miles south of Toledo. The 
scenery is superb all along the winding course of 
this picturesque stream. I also caught a nice 
mess of fish, consisting of bass and pike which I 
bartered for a supper and night’s lodging, and 
thought I was getting along pretty well. 

Leaving Perrisburgh, I encountered another 
excellent road running 35 miles due east to Fre- 
mont. This was formerly a toll road and made 
its original builders rich, as the entire country 
abounds in oil wells— every farmer having, at one 
time or other, sunk a well. Toledo’s famous cen- 
tury course is over this road to Clyde—about 7 
miles east of Fremont. I here met an elderly 
gentleman, who rides a century, so he said, every 
day during fhe summer. He is known by every 
man, woman and child along the road and about 
the time he is due they turn out. to shout their 
encouragement after him. The country abounds 
with wealthy farmers, whose places show two or 
three barns—large three-story affairs—and whose 
houses are surrounded by lawns rivalling those of 
our own Kenwood in loveliness. These rural 
Nabobs realized their wealth principally from oil; 
though at one time vast numbers of sheep were 
raised in this region. Every mile of my journey 
I would come in sight of more oil wells; now 
mostly dry. They are put in principally by con- 
tractors, who do the work, furnish all material 


- and run all the chances for five-sixths of the total 


output. The wells that are running will average 
from 2 to 10 barrels at $1.00 a barrel. If your- 
farmer would do the work himself, he might in 
some cases realize quite handsomely ; but as oil 
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method is the most popular. In spite of the 
wealth of these farmers, I could not find a place 
to sleep ; so decided to roost outdoors that night, 
for the first time since leaving Chicago. Though 
the days were warm enough, the nights were be- 
ginning to be cold and I had quite a time keeping 
warm, with the field mice for company—they 
taking great delight in racing over the spokes of 
my wheel and so keeping me awake all night. 
But all things come to an end and so did this 
night. After a hearty breakfast at Fremont, 
which still was in part of its holiday attire of 
flags and bunting, occasioned by President Mc- 
Kinley’s presence at the wedding of the daughter 
of ex-President Hayes the day before. 

From here I shaped my course to Sandusky— 
where, after first having several spokes put in and 
my wheel trued up, I stopped over-night. The 
next morning, taking advantage of an excursion, 
I bought a ticket to Put-in-Bay resorts, on an old 
hulk that looked as though she had done steady 
service ever since Commodore Perry’s time. 
Passing Johnson’s Island, one mile from Sandusky 
(the seat of the Ohio State Military Camp), Cedar 
Point (a great resort for the disciples of dear old 
Izaak Walton), Kelly’s Island (sitaated at the 
mouth of Sandusky Bay) and many smaller, beau- 
tifully wooded islands, we finally “ arrove” at 
the principal island of Put-in-Bay. This group, 
besides being historic through Perry’s famous 
‘“We have met the enemy, and he is ours” 
message, is the scene of many noted yacht 
races and all the islands are noted for their 
grapes and wine, which were both offered us at 
remarkably low prices. I returned on the boat 
to Sandusky towards evening, the old relic hav- 
ing by this time about twice the number of pass- 
engers as in the morning. The passengers were, 
after a little, prevented by the Captain from 
crowding to;the upper deck—he evidently fearing 
to allow too,many on one deck in case of a possible 
panic. 

Next morning, leaving Sandusky, I finished up 
at Cleveland,:and had time that night to inspect 
its famous Soldiers and Sailors Monument—a 
magnificent pile, costing a quarter of a million, 
with the name of every soldier who died in battle 
from that county cut in marble slabs in a little 
centre building, over which grandly rises a tall 
marble shaft. 

Leaving Cleveland the next day, I rode east- 
wards—following the Electric Railroad to Paines- 
ville—which reminds me that Cleveland has a 
number of fine suburban electric roads: one 
running north to Loraine (25 miles); another 
south-west to Elyria and Oberlin (of college fame), 
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wells are a very uncertain quantity, the former 


30 miles long; another due south for 25 miles; 
and another to Painesville, 29 miles east. The 
maximum fare on either is 50 cents; the result 
being that they have captured all the suburban 
travel along their route from the railways. 

The road was almost level and quite good rid- 
ing ; it was lined with stately poplars and oaks, 
presenting a pleasing contrast to the hilly, sandy 
roads of Indiana. About 22 miles east of Cleve- 
land, near Mentor, is the home of Mrs. J. A. Gar- 
field—a beautiful farm of 300 acres, with two 
large dwellings—one for her son James R., who is 
now State Senator—and several cosey buildings 
destined for the help. The farm property is very 
valuable along here, rating at from $200.00 to 
$400.00 an acre—the cheap and rapid transporta- 
tion inducing many city people to locate their 
summer homes in this beautiful region. 

The next few days were to witness the event of 
the season at Painesville— namely, the annual 
street fair. It is the same as your county fair, 
with the difference that the exhibits are shown on 
the streets in booths and stores. There was the 
usual array of 16-foot corn, mammoth pumpkins, 
ethereally prepared biscuits, talented cats, blooded 
dogs, fiery, untamed bands, tight-rope performers, 
and other things to amuse, instruct and annoy. 
There were dances galore. I noticed one especially 
where the charge was 10 cents per dance—the 
music stopping in the middle of a waltz or quad- 
rille, and a collector passing through the crowd of 
dancers, taking up thedimes. This method seemed 
quite popular, though a little strange to one not 
accustomed to it. This fair is conducted by the 
business men, who reap quite a harvest out of it. 
It lasts two days and brings great crowds from all 
the country within 30 miles around—it being their 
annual outing. Spending the afternoon here, I 
left next morning, riding through Perry, Madison 
and Unionville to Geneva, the end of the famous 
Cleveland—Geneva Century Course—of which cy- 
cling courses, by the way, Cleveland seems to have 
quite a number and all over good gravel roads, 
too. Every fall Cleveland and Pittsburgh arrange 
a team race between these two points, and in many 
other ways take advantage of these excellent roads. 
At Unionville resides a millionaire who derived 
his wealth through the invention of a poor tramp, 
which he bought for $2.00. It consisted of a valued 
improvement on oil barrels, which he patented 
and for which he receives a royalty on every barrel 
to-day in use. He has repeatedly offered this 
tramp a large sum of money, which the latter has 
invariably refused—preferring to tramp around 
and satisfied with an occasional $10.00 or $20.00 
bill from his would-be benefactor. It is needless 


to say no tramp is ever turned away hungry from 
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Unionville. Ashtabula, with its great ore harbor ; 
then to Conneaut; thence to Erie, completed my 
day’s ride. The road was firm and hard, and 
where not so the cyclist hereabouts seem to have 
no compunction about riding on the sidewalk, 
even through the towns, and woe betide those 
luckless pedestrians who do not at once heed the 
rider’s ultimatum—“ Get out the way !”’ 

I here made the acquaintance of a gentleman 
looking for help through his grape harvest—which 
fruit is the staple article of production from Cleve- 
land to Buffalo—and, as my funds were running 
perilously low, I gladly accepted his offer of a 
week’s work in the vineyard. I returned with 
him to north-eastern Pennsylvania, some miles 
west of Erie, where I spent a most enjoyable week 
—my work consisting in distributing baskets and 
collecting the filled ones from a wagon, nailing on 
the covers and flirting with the grape-pickers (all 
girls from the neighboring towns and who look to 
the grape harvest as their annual outing). They 
receive from } to 1} cents per 9-pound basket, and 
some of the most proficient can pick from 100 to 
125 baskets a day. Among other amusements, 
they have that of placing of letters in the bottoms 
of baskets, addressed to any old man, and hoping 
to start a correspondence, which they prize highly. 
One charmer showed me several of these letters ; 
one being from an Indianapolis messenger boy and 
another, judging by the name and letter head, 
from a prominent railroad official of St. Louis. 
Myself with the men folks slept in the barn—as 
the house was over-crowded with the grape-pick- 
ers; and, tucked up in a warm blanket in the hay 
loft, I had no kick coming. Seven days later I 
again pushed on—arriving that night in Buffalo. 

I cannot say too much for the Buffalo—Erie Cen- 
tury Course. It is simply splendid. This road is 
equal to and in many instances surpasses the main 
street of dozens of towns and cities I have passed 
through. The next morning I pedalled to that 
Mecca of all travellers when in Buffalo—Niagara 
Falls—over Buffalo’s famous asphalt pavement, 
through the Tonawandas (of lumber fame), and, 
after a half-day’s stop at the Falls, finished up at 
Lockport. 

From Lockport to Rochester runs the famous 
Ridge Road, with a cycle path its entire distance 
of over 50 miles. If it is possible to surpass the 
Buffalo—Erie course, then I give the palm to this 
road to Rochester. It’s as hard and smooth as a 
table. Arriving at Rochester early in the after- 
noon, I felt not the least bit of fatigue, though I 
had been riding faster than any day since leaving 
Chicago. This shows what good roads will do. 
My admiration for New York roads received a rude 
setback, however, after leaving Rochester; as the 
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roads from here to Syracuse—the great ‘‘Salt 
City ”’—were simply out of sight bad. I had the 
New York Central track, the canal tow-path and 
the sandy road to choose from; and one was al- 
ways ‘‘worser’’ than the other. On the N. Y. C. 
track I picked up two punctures from broken 
glass; and, after trying the road for a while, took 
to the tow-path—though this was like a waffle 
cake, the canal mules’ feet sinking in from three 
to four inches after a rain; and after the sun had 
gotten in its work for a couple of hours on this, 
you can imagine the result. 

Next day, being then only 350 miles from New 
York City, I left Syracuse early; by noon had 
passed through Utica; and, late that same night, 
finished up at Amsterdam—a hustling manufac- 
turing town. Next morning I glided through 
Schenectady—the seat of the General Electric 
Company’s shops as well as a large locomotive 
works, each of these concerns employing from 
4,000 to 5,000 men. Arriving at Albany, I visited 
its fine capitol building, which, I was told, had 
cost as much for alterations and repairs as the 
original price of the imposing pile. 

I much enjoyed the ride through the beautiful 
Mohawk Valley, in spite of some stiffish hill climb- 
ing; though I was to find that, as regards hills, 
‘*there were others.’’? From Albany I rode that 
afternoon to Catskill, on the west shore of the 
Hudson, where I was only too glad to turn into 
a comfortable bed. After a refreshing sleep, I 
thought of making New York that night ; but had 
not counted on “the best roads in the State’? (as 
the local wheelmen assured me were on my route) 
nor yet of the several hills associated therewith. 
I started to climb: up, up, up I went, and did 
not notice any down grade, either. The scenery 
was grand—the stately Hudson being on my left 
and the romantic Catskills on my right—and 
somewhat repaid me for the hard pedal work. 
About noon it started to rain: at first a drizzle; 
then in buckets. The weather man had evidently 
pulled out the cork and concentrated all the rain 
destined for the entire State within a space of 
twenty square miles; for, two hours later, push- 
ing into Newburgh, I saw no signs of a recent 
wetting. Washington’s old headquarters is a fine 
city of about 30,000—having quite a large number 
of New Yorkers for summer boarders. My evil 
genius prompted me to push on from Newburgh 
and about 5 o’clock I again met my friend the 
rain, forcing me to seek shelter in an empty barn 
along the roadside. It rained incessantly up to 8 
p. m., and, it being then too late to push on, I 
crawled into a stack of straw and, with the mice . 
and bats for bedfellows, slept until ’way past 
dawn. On awakening I found myself hardly a 
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mile from Hackensack of hayseed lore, break- 
fasted, and wheeled on over good level roads, 
through Hudson to Weehawken and from there 
ferried it across to Manhattan’s shores. 

This ended my enjoyable trip of 1,094 miles, as 
per my cyclometer. I left Chicago September 2 
and arrived in New York on the 25th. Deducting 
my one week’s stay in North-eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, I consumed 15 days in making the trip— 
averaging daily about 70 miles. When I left 
Chicago I had $5.00. Adding to that the $7.00 
earned harvesting grapes, makes a total of $12.00. 
I spent just $11.80 on the trip—having a balance 
of 20 cents on my arrival in the Great Metropolis. 
The only damages to my wheel were a half-dozen 
punctures and several loose spokes ; otherwise it 
was as good as ever, and if the season had not been 
so far advanced, I would have returned the same 
way. About half the nights I slept at some inn— 
paying from 25 to 35 cents for the privilege; the 
rest of the time I stopped with the farmers, either 
in the house or out in the warm barn. I was al- 
ways offered my breakfast--they in every case 
generously refusing my offer of money. Fruit was 
always plentiful along the roadside—peaches, ap- 
ples, melons and grapes—and, with a warm din- 
ner, bought for 25 cents, I suffered no hardships. 
This accounts for my small expense account. 

For average good roads, I can recommend this 
course to the wheelman contemplating a lengthy 
trip, and can also guarantee him some excellent 
fishing. I carried a fishing rod on the frame of my 
bicycle and some changes of linen, handkerchiefs, 
socks, etc., in a diamond-frame satchel. I never 
suffered much for lack of company, as I met plenty 
of wheelmen going a little way in my direction. 
This riding through the country is a fanny bus- 
iness. One has no sooner learned to distinguish 
his fellow-travellers by face and name, than they 
leave you and you pick up with somebody else. 
Then, again, I have always been accustomed to 
make my trips alone, and enjoy it just as much. 
I know of no greater pleasure than to ride through 
the country, in no hurry and taking in all that is 
worth seeing—which can only be done thoroughly 
awheel. WALTER HEMPEL. 

Winona, Minnesota. 
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TO JULIA. 
(With apologies to Herrick.) 





When on her wheel my Julia goes, 
Then, then, methinks, how deftly shows 
The sweet symmetry of her hose. 


‘*Come, Sir!’’ she cries, ‘‘I’ll show the way— 
We'll make a ‘Century’ to-day.” 
What mortal man could say her Nay! 


Who ne’er was wounded jests at scars, 
Her laughing eyes, like two twin stars, 
Beam bright above the handle bars. 


And as the May wind, blowing free, 
. Tosses her curls in wanton glee, 
I can but follow in ecstasy. 


Then as a-wheel my Julia goes, 
Then, then, methinks, how deftly shows 
The sweet symmetry of her hose. 

Seattle, Washington. Nick O’TEEN. 
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A FRIEND of ours is desirous of taking a shoot- 
ing trip into the Indian Territory, along the line 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Texas Railroad. 
Those of our readers who may be posted on the 
game conditions down there and the best places to 
stop at, etc.,‘will oblige Sports AFIELD by letting 
the editor know what they know. Also, are the 
trespass laws there enforced with severity? or is 
it a free field for all faithful followers of Nimrod? 
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THE goodly countenances of Mr. and Mrs. 
Franklin Price greet us pleasantly in the form 
of an announcement of the fifty-fifth anniversary 
of their marriage. As manager of the North- 
western Line’s newspaper advertising, Mr. Price 
unites courtesy and a real interest in our noble 
profession with the strictest loyalty to his road’s 
best interests. He believes that life is very much 
worth the living, and we know of few better cures 
for ‘‘the blues’’ than the sound of his ever cheery 
voice. 
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disease, and in order to cure it you must take internal 
remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cnre is taken internally, and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It was prescribed 
by one of the best physicians in this country for years, 
and is a regular perscription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best blood purifiers, 
acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The perfect 
combination of the two ingredients is what produces 
such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists. Price 75c. 
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including the Game Laws of the various 
States, trap-shooting rules and the latest revised golf rules. Every Sportsman and Ath- 
lete should have a copy of this book. 
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house in the U.S. Shells loaded with any brand of nitro powder, furnished on short notice. 
The Nitro and Repeater cases, using any powder and chilled shot, per 100.............:cccsseee 


' 
SHOT-GUNS.—We offer a limited number of good American-made, hammerless 19 
= shot-guns at prices that defy a successful competition—namely 


’ Correspondence solicited upon all matters 
concerning Sportsmen’s Outfits. 
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A 
Broad Smile eevscesesees 


and a Bristol Steel Fishing Rod always go together. 
The “smile” is one of appreciation of the good work 
the Bristol does in the interests of your fish-basket. 


THE HORTON 
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ME’G CO., - - BRISTOL, 





CONN. 

















LINE are acknowledged to 

be the standard fish 
lines of the country. They are put up 
in lengths of 100 yds. on cards and 50 
yards on Chaffee’s Transferring Reels. 
Our Transferring Reels are the one thing 
no fisherman can dispense with in his kit. 

If you wish to have complete outfit, 
contented mind and fill your basket, buy 
Natchaug Silk Fish Lines, on Chaffee’s 
Patent Transferring Reels. 


If your local dealer does not keep them, 


send for samples and price ist to A JT), CHAFFEE, Willimantic, Conn. 


None genuine without signature gro a 7, ae 


Merit Makes it Famous! 
If you have a bird dog you need a copy of 


he Amateur ‘Trainer. 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, guide in the art of training, handling and the correcting 
of faults of the bird dog subservient to the gun afield. It is acknowledged by authorities and amateurs 
alike to be the most practical book on the subject now on the market. The author, Ed F. Haberlein, 
is a practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his system ranks high among trainers. 

The Third Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. Illustrated with portraits of the author 
and fifteen typical bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in cloth, $1.50. Sent on 
receipt of price by 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. Chicago, Ils. 


In|writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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ITHACA CGUNS. | 








Self-Compensating, 
taking up wear 
at every 

point. 





Prices Reduced and every Gun warranted in 
the most positive terms, 


Guaranteed not to shoot 
loose with Nitro Powder. 
Close, Hard-Shooting 

Guns a Specialty. 


Send for Circulars 


and ask for special prices. 


ITHACA GUN CO. 


SOVOVVEVVVSVETVUSVVUVVA 





- ItHaca, N. Y. 


ERE. 








A Sportsman’s Joy 


is a GUN that is cleaned and lubricated 
and made rust proof by the use of 


sinOne oi 
Standard of the World. 


We have voluntary testimonials from 
thousands of expert sportsmen. 


Avoid Substitutes. Sold by all dealers. 


G. W. Cole & Co. 


(Dept. L.) 141° Broadway, New York, 


Sample sent for two-cent stamp. 


Moose-Hide Moccasins 


—PRICES :— 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth - 
tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 


Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
Moccasins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
We are sending out a great many pairs of 

Snow-Shoes, Moccasins.and hand- 
made Shoe-packs for Klondyke 
prospectors. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 
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A WATERPROOF MATCH-BOX. 





In the August number of Sports AFIELD I no- 
ticed an article by S. D. Barnes, in which he asks, 
‘*Why does not some one place on the market a 
waterproof match-box for sportsmen and others?” 
When reading the article the same question came 
to me, but in the rush of business I let it pass un- 
til a short time later, when I was unfortunate 
enough to take a good ducking on a ducking trip 
and came in need of dry matches. All sorts of 
schemes were worked and, after an hour’s work, 
we succeeded in starting a fire. It was then I 
swore I would find some sort of a waterproof 
match-box—or bust. I tried one. It was but 
little better than a sieve.—Not much. Now, I 
would have a waterproof match-box if I had to 
make one myself. Well, it was finally done and 
will stand to be submerged for 28 hours and pro- 
duce dry matches. The box can be manufactured 
for about eight cents. I write you the above in 
hopes you may know of some one who would buy 
same for a nominal price. I want it on the mar- 
ket, especially for sportsmen—as I know they are 
in need of such a handy article. Any information 
you can give me relative to the above matter will 
be duly appreciated. W. P. Brown, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 13 Chamber of Commerce. 


—_—»>— 





A Gun Query. 

Can any of your readers tell me what kind of a 
gun would be best to purchase for use in Wash- 
ington and the Pacific Coast country generally? I 
pause for a reply. 

Rochester, Minnesota. 


ALEX SAXER. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 











Attention, Sportsmen! 


IF YOU SHOOT A RIFLE, 

Pistol or Shot-Gun, you’ll make a 

Buil’s Eye by sending three 2c. 

stamps for the Ideal Hand-book 

“P,’? 126 pages FREE. The latest 

Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and Bullets. 
Mention Sports Afield. Address— 

IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 56, 

New Haven, Conn. 





Handy as 


SAFETY POGKET AXE - « 
@ e 2) ' Trai 









SLE THAT GUARD Just fits 
FOLDS BAGK INTO HANDLE the hip 
WHEN IN USE. pocket. 


Handle 11 inches; weight, 18 0z. Send me your name 
and address on a postal card (also your friends’ names) 
for Descriptive Circular of above and other Useful Models. 
Manufactured by 


W. L. MARBLE, 


Gladstone, Michigan. 



















7,000 Guns in Stock 


WE SELL Guns of every reputable 
American and foreign make, and 
give wholesale prices to everybody. 
We carry in stock 


Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods 
amounting toa quarter of amillion 
dollars. We can please the fancy of 
millionaires, or meet the demands 
of the poorest sportsman and an- 
gler. Write for prices, or ask us to 
send you our Sporting Goods Cat- 
alogue. We load and sell over 

1,000,000 Hand Loaded Shells a Year 
Ask us to send you our price card 
of hand and machine loaded shells. 
We have 

The largest Gun Repair Shop in America 
We make guns, re-bore, re-stock, 
repair—in fact, alter a gun to suit 
the owner, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Write for prices. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 

Originators of Ill to 120 Michigan Ave, 
the Catalogue Business cor. Madison St. ,Chicago 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION WHEN WRITING 





Dog Breeders 


can dispose of their surplus 
stock readily and at a small 
expense by placing an adver- 
tisement in SPORTS AFIELD. 





Canvas Canoes and Boats 


Highly polished over elastic filling and varnished over. 
High grade coach colors, inside polished natural color 
wood. Price $30and upward. High grade cedar pleas- 
ure boats and canoes. Small cruisers, etc. Yachts and 
launches, Send for Cedar Boat and Canoe List A. 


Canvas List B. D. H. HECKMAN, 
Kennebunkport, Maine. 





News and Opinions 


of National Importance 


ALONE 
The Sun Contains Both. 








Daily, by mail, - : : 


$6 a year 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, 


$8 a year 


The Sunday Sun 


is the Greatest Sunday Newspaper in the world. 
Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year 
Address THE SUN, New York. 











Wants, For SALE AND EXCHANGES. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for three cents per word, each insertion. 
Money must accompany advertisement. 
If you have something you do not want, or want something that you have not got, or have an article you 
would like to ‘‘swap”’ or ‘‘dicker’’ for something else, place a small advertisement under this heading and it 
will bring you what you desire or readily dispose of what you have. 








EAGLES OF ONLY THE BEST BREEDING FOR 

sale. Every sale must give absolute satisfaction 

or money will be refunded. In stud: Champion Pilot, 
Champion Roy K., and Lad of Lonely. Fee, $10.00. 

turn privilege. No catalogues. H. L. KREUDER, Pro- 


prietor, Rockland Beagle Kennel, Nanuet, N. Y. 





ERRETS.—3,000 FERRETS. TRAINED FERRETS 
that will chase out rabbits and kill rats, cheap. 
Book and circular free. SAMUEL & LEVI FARN 
WORTH, New London, Ohio. 





ANTED.—A FULL-BLOUDED PEDIGREED 
English setter puppy (male), whelped in Septem- 
ber or October, 1898. H. A. ELLIS, Crystal 
cock Co., Iowa. 


Lake, Han- 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 


AM ENGAGED IN GETTING OUT AN ILLUS- 

trated book of Sports Afield Premiums. In the 
meantime, write and let me know how many je ageaemen 
tions you can secure—stating what special article would 
most please you. As a sample: for 30 subscriptions, 
I will ship you, direct from factory, a high-grade double- 
barrel hammer shot-gun; for a fine hammeriess, add ten 
more subscriptions. For 50 subscriptions, a beautiful 
Parker hammerless, listed at $65.00. Stevens Favorite 
Rifle for ten subscribers; Stevens Target Pistol (with 
globe front and peep sights; 10-inch barrel), for 10 sub- 
scriptions. Stevens Ideal Hunting Rifle, in 25-20, 32-40 
and the famous 38-55 calibres. Centre-fire; 26-inch bar- 
rel; weight 734 lbs. A fine arm. For 15 subscribers. 
Two six-month subscriptions can count as one. Your 
interested attention is invited. CLAUDE KING, Editor 
Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. 
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400 SPORTS 


A BUNCH OF LETTERS. 


Find enclosed draft $1.50; for which please 
send me SporTs AFIELD. I have been reading 
it, off and on, these many years. I saw Thos. P. 
Flynn’s advertisement in it- last spring and pur- 
chased one of his fine pedigreed English setters. 
The magazine just suits me. May it live long 
and prosper ! H. A. ELxis, Druggist. 

Orystal Lake, Iowa. 





Accept thanks for the copies. Every one here 
is delighted with Sports Afield. It is certainly 
one of the handsomest as well as one of the most 
readable magazines of the day. 


Bardstown, Ky. J. S. WILSON. 





The extra copies of Sports Afield—March to 
September inclusive—reached me in good shape 
yesterday. Many thanks for your trouble in get- 
ting me those back numbers. I shall take delight 
in reading them during our long, cold winter 
evenings, when the storms are howling without 
andIamsnuginmyden. .. . I live at the 
edge of the great Adirondack Forest, where we 
have deer, bear, foxes, raccoons, mink, marten and 
ruffed grouse in fair numbers. The fall shooting 
thus far (October) has been poor, owing to so 
much dry weather; but it will be much better 
from now on, as we have just had a hard rain and 
the leaves are rapidly falling. G. W. HuMEs. 

Harrisville, N. Y. 





The October issue of Sports Afield is just at 
hand. It is an “All Right” number, every way. 
I have been waiting to get some prints of pictures 
taken in Wyoming this summer to send with MSS. 
for an illustrated article. The pictures were taken 
by my nephew from California, who is now travel- 
ling in the North-west but should be at home 
soon. He has developed the negatives but has not 
printed yet. He writes me the negatives are fine. 
Quail are thicker in Nebraska than the fabled 
leaves in Valambrosa. I have not seen the like 


for many years. C. P. HUBBARD. 
Culbertson, Nebraska. 





Your letter of recent date, together with the 
bundle of Sports AFIELDS, is at hand. The maga- 
zine is good ; so is your letter. Thanks and thanks! 

I enjoyed reading ‘‘ How the Battle 
was Won”’ (in your February issue) as much as I 
did Miss Jewett’s “’Coon Dog’’ in the August 
Century—and that issaying much, The dialect is 
excellent. Our ’coons are all sage-chickens, but 
they are all right, just the same; and some day 
I'll give you a brace or two of ’em—on paper. 

Humboldt, Nevada. I. M. STROBRIDGE. 





AFIELD 
Your magazine is several laps ahead of all oth- 
ers of its class. T. S. ALLISON. 
Cushing, Iowa. 
deadline 


CARRIED BY ACCLAMATION. 
By the Sports Afield Machine Poet. 





The hunter ate his woodland meal 

And fed his beagles three. 
“Eat hearty, old chaps,” said he. ‘‘ Perhaps 

It’s the last we four shall see, 

Unless we have luck to kill a buck— 
Which all depends on me: 

A Simon-pure green amateur 
On his first big hunt,” said he. 


So Speckle demolished the lemon pie, 
And Rover, the potted beef, 
While the crackers and cheese, and such things as 
these 
Were gobbled by hungry Chief; 
And the hunter wight, with his pipe alight, 
Puffed hard at the fragrant leaf 
While he murmured, “ You bet, this healthy 
quartette 
Must now hustle or come to grief.” 


And the forests rang from morn till eve 
With the clamor of the chase, 

While the hunter shot every chance he got. 
Then, darkness grew apace, 

And he says, says he, to his beagles three: 
“Oh, that was a bully race; 

But I feel the need, I do, indeed, 

Of something to feed my face. 





** And, though I’m here to do or die, 

And would scorn to retreat, you see, 

It wouldn’t be right the appetite 
To stint of my followers three. 

If your ardor fails, then, wiggle your tails 
A wee little bit,” says he; 

And, strange to relate, each did agitate 
His caudal extremity! 


—— 


IN ordering goods or sending for catalogues 
advertised in SporTS AFIELD, our readers will 
confer an especial favor upon both advertiser and 
publisher by stating that they saw the notice in 
SPoRTS AFIELD. 


-— —~>— - 


NEW ITHACA FEATURES. 


Some of the many new features for this season, besides 
the general improvement and betterment of all our guns, 
are an entirely new, low-priced hammerless gun (known 
as No. 114), with Damascus barrels, of the very best ma- 
terial throughout, and warranted, not only as to material 
and workmanship, but shooting qualities as well; anda 
correspondingly low-priced Damascus hammer gun, 
known as “AA,” 

We shall be glad to quote special prices on either or 
these guns to any sportsman mentioning Sports AFIELD. 
We shall also make a special leader of our No. 3 and 
No. 4 guns, 

Friends of the Ithaca claim that our system of boring 
gives closer pattern with less contraction of muzzle—in- 
suring better penetration, less recoil and less strain on 
barrels. Tue Irsaca Gun Co., 

Ithaca, N. Y. By Geo. Livermore, Secretary. 
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UM. CG. ese ; Paper Shells. 





Acme Shells 


With Dense Nitro Powders. 


New Club Shells 


With Black Powder. 
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TRADE } 


Smokeless and Trap Shells 


With Nitro Powders. 





ALL GAUGES, ANY WADDING, ANY COMBINATION 
OF LOADS. SPECIAL LOADS IF DESIRED. 


Union Metatctic CartripGe Co., 
Send for latest price list. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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FINE Se All the prominent English and American Makes 


Scott s Monte 


Carlo, 


Latest Auto- 
s matic Ejector 
Hammerless, 


~ Also Westley 
Richards, Green- 

er, Purdy, Lang, 

Colt, Parker, 

C. Smith, J. P. 

Clabrough & 

Johnstone, etc, 
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Other guns taken in trade, 


4@> At the Monte Carlo 1897 
meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting 
the SCOTT GUN took no less than NINE of 


the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. =... ph otnn 
Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. . witheposialalesix 


as shown in cata- 
Also send ten cents in stamps for our new and Beautifully Illustrated Art Catalogue of fine logue, page 3. 


FISHING TACKLE. 
Alo fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, impervious to 


cold and wet, finest garment made for any one exposed to weather. 


Wm. Read & Sons, weisz: s, Boston. 


Established 1826. 











DU PONT SMOKELESS. 





BORDENS 
CONDENSED 
COFFEE. 


THE 


EAGLE*BRAND 


An ideal preparation of Coffee for 
tourists, sportsmen and explora- 
tion parties. The finest grades of 
coffee combined with Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and 
Sugar. Ready for use by diluting 
with water. If you cannot obtain 
it from your dealer write to the 
manufacturers. 
Put ue in One Pouno Cans. 


NEW YORK CONDENSED MILK Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 


@ Chicago Office, 8 Wabash Avenue © 








What the dealer 
loses in profits you 
gain in QUALITY... 


IT COSTS 
YOU THE SAME... 
IT COSTS HIM 
; (AND US) 


THE STANDARD 
{ BLUE PRINT PAPER j 


Of even excellence. Every inch guaranteed. 
Sold by all first class dealers. 
Sample Print and Pamphlet containing price list on request 
J.C. MILLEN, M.D., = = DENVER, COLORADO. 
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Hazard Powder Co. 


44.48 Cedar St., 
NEW YORK CITY..... 


Branch Offices: 


CHICAGO, ILL., E. 8. Rice, Agt. 
BALTIMORE, MD., H. P. Collins, Agt. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, R. S. Waddell, Agt. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Co., Agt. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., W. McBlair, 


Agt. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green & Caldwell, Agts. 





ACTION 


U HY don’t you write for the 196-page 
Sportsman’s Guide Gust out) 
ells about powders, black ed 
f sinokeless; the right sizes, que intities, how 
to load; hundreds of styles of bullets, lead, 
alloyed, jacketed, soft-nose d, mushroom, 
ete.; trajectories, velocities, penetrations 
of all ealibres from 22 to 45: how to care 
for arms and 1000 other things. Free if you 
will send stamps for postage to 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 








For Information 
Address 


E. S. RICE, Gen. Ag't. ”” 


and 62 Wabash Av 
@ CHICAGO.@ 








